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Review of New Books. 


The Life and Adventures of Guzman D’ Alfa- 
ruche, or the Spanish Rogue, 2 Vols. 
12mo. By J. H.-Brady. 

- ‘Tris is @ translation, and by no means a 

bad one, from Le'Sage.. The great change 

that has taken place in manners, it is true, 
rendérs that which was broad humour too 
éoarse for modern taste ; and even the wit 
of Le Sage is occasionally too gross for 
« pars polite,” Our translator, who appears 
to be a clever young author, has forgotten 
to soften down a few of the too significant 
parts; but in every other respect he has 
roduced a very. entertaining version of the 
oguish adventures of that prototype of ad- 
venturers the chevalier Guzman, 

“ The History of Guzman d’Alfaraghe was 
written originally in Spanish by Mateo 
Aleman, Contador dé resultas to Philip II. (a 
gituation of -high rank in the royal ac- 





lated into several languages. . Upon its ‘re- 
ception by all polite nations (says the trans- 
lator) -have already remarked; and it is 

igni that the author, in testimony of 
genius, was called the ‘divine Spe 
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fessed rogue, he had to desetibe, necessarily, 
predicaments and adventures of a nefarious 
character, that they might produce the 
proper effect, a dissuasive from evil; he ac- 
eempauied eath with moral reflections too 

to be slighted, and too impres- 
sive to be easily forgotten; mingling circum-. 
stances and reasoning so adroitly together, 
that entertainment and instruction, the utile 
et dulee, are blended in the most effectual 
manner; and while the one excites admi- 
vation, the other, as forcibly, not only 
counteracts evil example, but impresses the 
mind fully with the vanity of folly, and the 
itude of crime.” 
fare not quite sure of this, but still we 
eannat refuse our assent to the proposition, 
that the narrative is replete with droll in- 
—_ = Align. all the 
ases.of beggary, ro , intriguing, and 
swindling. Some of his tricks are immortal; 
gad. most of them, we fear, are even now 
in daily practice. Thus far their descri 
useful; and to show how closely 


Flemings by their respectful bowings, the 
Bohemians by fortune-telling, the Portu- 
guese by their crying, the Italians by long 
harangues, the English by abusing, and the 
Spaniards by their haughty growlings: we 
hereby command . them all to observe the 
following statutes under pain of our heavy 
displeasure. ‘ 

_ ©4, We forbid any lame or wounded 
beggar, of whatever nation he be, to appear 
in the quarters frequented by others full of 
health and vigour, on account of the ad- 
yantage they will have over the latter. We 
also ordain, that all such as are in. per- 
fect, health, form no manner of connexion 
with blind men, field-preachers, mounte- 
banks, poets, musicians, redeemed captives, 
nor eyen with old soldiers that have escaped 
from a rout, or seam2n saved from a ship- 
wreck. For although it is generally allowed, 
| that all these must subsist by imploring cha- 
rity, their manners of begging being dif- 
ferent, it is necessary that each society keep 
to its own particular rules, 

“2. We ordain that beggars have certain 
taverns’ assigned them in every country; 
‘where shall/preside three or four of their 
ancients with stayes in their hands as em- 
blems of their authority. Which said an- 
cients: are hereby empowered to canvass, 
in the:aforesaid taverns, all the affairs of 
the world, and to give their opinions as 
freelyas they please. At the same time, 
we permit the other beggars to relate: their 
own heroi¢ exploits, as well as those of their 
ancestors, and even to illustrate the conver- 
sation by boasting of battles they were 
never in. 

“8. We command that every beggar 
earry a good cudgel in his hand; with a 
spike at the end of it, if possible, to be pro- 
vided against emergencies, lest they repent 
of their neglect. 

“ 4, That. each beggar take especial care 
never to presume to wear anything new ; 
that. all: his clothes be worn out, torn, or 
patched; nothing bringing more’ scandal on 
the profession than begging in good clothes. 
Be it, however, well understood, that-if, in 
the exercise of his professional duties, a 
beggar chance to obtain some new garment, 
he is at liberty to deck himself out in -it for 
that day, but no longer. We positively 
will and command, that he dispose of it the 
following morning. 

“5. To pievent any dispute that may 
arise between comrades for certain posts, 
we ordain that the more ancient possessor 
prevail amd take precedence, without re- 

to ns. 

eter t is ipereettons that tahey pie or 
sick persons beg in company, if'they please, 
and call each other Peeters: provided they 








| beg .by turns and in a different tone, the | 
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one beginning whére the other leaves off. 
They are to keep ‘opposite each other on 
different sides of the street, each singing his 
own misfortunes; they may afterwards di- 
vide their profits as they please. 

“7, It is permitted that a beggar wear 
an old dish-clout round his head in winter 
instead of a bonnet, that while he is pro- 
tected from the cold, he may at the same 
time appear an invalid, They are likewise 
at liberty to walk with crutehes, or to have 
one leg tied up behind them. 

“ §. Every beggar may haye a purse and 

a pocket, but must réceive alms in their 
hats only, 
“9. We command, that no beggar be so 
indiscreet.as to divulge any of the mysteries 
of our trade, to.any but such as belong to 
our society. 

“10. Should any beggar be so fortunate 
as to discover. dny new trick in the art of 
begging, he shall be obliged to communi- 
cate the same to the company, which ought 
to enjoy in common the benefit arising from 
thé genius of any of its members. As a 
recompense, ,|however, to the inventor, and 
to stimulate his genius to. new discoveries, 
we decree, that he have an exclusive privi- 
lege to mike. the most of his device for 
three months, during which time we pe- 
pot, ‘ae Poy “any other belonging to 
our fraternity from interfering with his prac- 
tice, under pain of confiscating to his use 
a profits that may be derived there- 


. “11. We exhort the members of this 
society, freely and faithfully to make known 
to each other all-the houses where they 
know that either private or public alms are 
likely to be dispensed; especially those in 
which gaming or courting is going forward ; 
for, in such places, large receipts are cer~ 
tain. 

“12, We command, that no beggar pre- 
sume to keep, or lead about with him, any 
hunting, setting, or other dogs; blind men 
being allowed to be conducted by a little 
cur, with a string round its neck, This pro- 
hibition is not meant to extend to such of 
our fraternity as may chance to possess dogs 
of talent. Thes@ may be allowed to ex- 
hibit their performances as usual, ‘by mak~ 
ing their dogs dance or jump through hoops; 
but they must not presume to take their 
station at a church-door, where other beg- 
gars of the society may be assembled, on 
account of the great advantage they will 
have over them. 

“13, We command, that no beggar. ven-~ 
ture to buy.meat or fish in the market on 
his ow account, except in a case of ex- 
treme necessity ; very ul consequences may 
arise from $o doing. 

“14, We permit alj Such beggars as:have 
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no children of their own, to hire as many 
as four, to lead about with them into the 
churches on festivals ; these should not be 
above five years old, and, if possible, should 
appear to be twins. If a female conduct 
them, she should never fail to have one 
always at her breast; and if a man, he 
must be sure to carry one on his arm, and 
lead the next by the other hand. 

“15. We command, that those beggars 
who have any children, instruct them up to 
the age of six years in the best mode of 
making collections in churches; that after 
having taught them to ask charity for their 
father and mother who lie on their beds at 
home most dangerously ill, they allow them 
to go alone, though it were better not en- 
tirely to lose sight of them. As soon, how- 
ever as these children shall have attained 
their seventh year, we command that they 
be left to shift “for themselves, as being al- 
ready majors, and that their parents be con- 
tent to restrict and compel them to return 
home at stipulated hours. 

“16. Beggars of the old stamp, who 
consider it a point of honour to walk in the 
footsteps of their ancestors, who have 
trained them to the’ profession of begging, 
will never allow their children to take any 
other trade than their own, nor to degrade 
themselvés by entering into the service of 
any one ; and if these children wish to be 
thought worthy of their parents, they will 
hold every other condition in abhorrence. 

“17. Although idleness is the principal 
divinity worshipped by us beggars, we, 
nevertheless, think proper to prescribe cer- 
tain hours of rising. Every one should 
dress and turn out by seven o'clock in win- 
ter, and by five in summer, or even sooner, 
if he feel so dis ; and should be in 
bed again by the same hour in the evening, 
except on extraordinary occasions, and ac- 
cording to the directions of the veterans of 
the society. 

“18. Be for ever declared infamous, and 
banished from our society all such as shall 
presume to steal, harbour stolen goods, 
strip little children, or commit any such 
villanies. 

“19. As it is our wish that all young 
persons who embark in ‘our profession be 
treated favourably, we will and ordain, that 
for the future any brother who shall have 
attained the age of twelve years, shall be 
only obliged to pass a noviciate of three 
years instead of five; and we insist, that 
after the said term of three years, he be con- 
sidered a graduate in the profession, and 
as a subject who has duly complied with 
and fulfilled all the laws of the institution, 


20. At the same time we require of the 
said brother, that -he make oath never to 
desert our society, but continue attached to 
it, and never think of withdrawing himself 
from our service withont our especial leave ; 
promising to pay due submission and obe- 
dience to our statutes, under pain of our 
highest displeasure.” 

The following episode also affords such 
an example. of the work, as may permit 
us to leave it without further recommen- 
dation :-— * § Fla 





“Phe Loves of Dorido and Clorinia ; or, the 
» History of the who lost her Hand. 

“ A Cavalier of Rome, called Dorido, a 
young man of an illustrious family, an en- 
gaging person, and great bravery, fell in 
love with a young lady of the wed of Clo- 
rinia, who was about seventeen years old, 
virtuous, beautiful, and of equal rank. 
The relations of this charming girl brought 
her up with so much care, that they would 
not allow her to make any connection b 
which her virtue might be at all endangered. 
She was hardly ever suffered even to ap- 

roach her latticed window, lest some mis- 
ortune should be the consequence, as no 
one could gaze upon her extreme beauty 
with impunity ; either her father or her mo- 
ther, or her brother Valerio, attended her 
every where, and watched her every action. 
Some months ago, Dorido having acci- 
dently obtained a sight of her, became 
violently enamoured ; but could declare his 
love by no other means than by casting em- 
— glances towards the window of 
er chamber when she happened to be 
there, as he passed by the house. If the 
homage’ of his eyes was not always re- 
marked by the object of it, at least it was 
sometimes noticed ; -at all events, it was 
practised often enough to produce the 
wished-for effect. 

“ Clorinia at first was satisfied with look- 
ing at the Cavalier without being seen; but 
soon she felt a wish that he should see her 
also, without knowing why she wished it, 
and answering by little and little to his 
amorous looks, she at last conceived a pas- 
sion in the same way in which she had in- 
spired it, I mean by appearing at her lattice. 

rido soon guessed that he had made on 
her all the impression he desired, and since 
he was denied more, indulged himself in 
the rts of believing himself beloved. 
Nevertheless, he sought to reap a more so- 
lid satisfaction from his conquest. He con- 
trived to form an acquaintance with Valerio, 
and succeeded so well as to attach him in 
such a degree, that they were inseparable. 
Valerio could no longer live without his 
friend Dorido ; they were always together, 
sometimes at one house, sometimes at 
another. This gave Dorido an opportunity 
of sometimes seeing his charmer, and even 
speaking to her, but never alone. The eyes 
of the lovers alone communicated to each 
other the secrets of their hearts. This state 
of affairs, however, did not last for ever. 
Clorinia made her maid Scintila the confi- 
dante of her passion ;_ this old woman who 
had wit, and wished to serve her mistress, 
called upon Dorido, and having met with 
him, ‘ Noble Cavalier,’ said she, ‘ you need 
not attempt to disguise the truth from me, 
I know the state of your heart. You love 
Clorinia, and I am much mistaken if: your 
love is not returned. You are both-dyin 
with impatience for an interview, and 
cannot see your situation without pity; I 
shall never rest till I have procured’ you the 
satisfaction you both so ardently desire.’ 
The lover, tra with joy at these 
words, thanked the Duenna for her 
will, assuring her that'she should not find 
him ungrateful if she succeeded. Then 
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making use of so excellent an opportunity, 
he wrote a very passionate billet, which he 
conjured her to convey to the amiable sister 
of Valerio, Scintila returned immediately 
to her mistress, to acquaint her. with the 
step she had taken, and presented her with 
Dorido’s letter. Clorinia blamed her for 
taking charge of it—but soon forgave her ; 
nothing was now thought of but how to 
manage the interview with the lovers. The 
lady raised so many difficulties, that she 
would have relinquished it altogether, if the 
old woman, who was more ingenious, had 
not hit upon a plan they both approved of. 
Scintila’s bedchamber was on the ground 
floor ; and adjoining to her room there was 
another, which was filled with old and use- 
less furniture; this room was lighted only 
by a small window defended by two strong 
bars of iron, through which there was only 
room sufficient for a hand to pass. This 
window which was about five or six feet 
from the ground, looked into a lane or blind 
alley quite uninhabited; and the place ap- 
peared exactly suited to lovers, who were 
satisfied to limit their happines to conversa- 
tion only. The old woman, as soon as she 
saw her young mistress disposed to 

with Dorido through this little window, 
hastened to inform the Cavalier, who, on 
the ensuing night, at eleven o'clock, placed 
himself at a convenient spot. He approached 
the bars, where he found Scintila expecting 
him ; she requested him to wait patiently 
until the servants were gone to bed. He 
did not languish long in suspense; the 
wished-for moment soon arrived. Clorinia 
came trembling to the window, at which 
her lover presented himself in speechless 
agitation. As they both now loved for the 
first time, they were agitated at the sight of 
each other, and the excess of their feelings 
at first prevented them from speaking ; but 
love has more than one language. The lady 
passed one of her beautiful hands between 
the bars of the window, and the lover 
clasping it with ardour, covered it witha 
thousand kisses. . At last, by degrees, they 
broke silence and indulged in passionate 
protestations of eternal love. Their souls 
were so entirely occupied by the pleasure 
of seeing each other, that they would have 
suffered daylight to find them together, if 
the old woman had not interrupted their 
conversation to warn them that it was time 
to separate. Before he would retire, Dori- 
do entreated his mistress to allow him to 
return the next night at the same hour to 
the window, and the lady could not resolve 
to refuse him this favour; at last they sepa- 
rated, equally delighted with the conversa- 
tion they had just had with each other, and 
filled with impatience for another interview: 
Dorido, especially, was too much agitated 
to be able to take any rest; or, to speak 
more correctly, he was miserable until the 
time of his return to the window. You may 
easily suppose: he did not fail to be punc- 
tual; his mistress, finding no obstacle to her 
design, appeared again at the same place, 
and their meeting was the second time less 
embarrassed by timidity than the first. The 
Cavalier, who had a'great deal of wit, said a 
thousand fine things to his mistress, whe 
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replied to them in as lively a manner. This 
conversation lasted for three hours, and 
their discourse was mingled with innocent 
caresses; so that the second interview 


prudent Scintila was again obliged to 
separate them.- Again and again they ac- 
cused her of cruelty, not reflecting that 
though she disturbed their pleasures it was 
enly with a view to render them more last- 
ing; for, in fact, they continued to enjoy 
their'stolen interviews with’so much secrecy 
and good’ management, that not a soul liv- 
ing knew of them but the ‘old woman and 
one other person... 

“ This other person ‘was a young man of 
rank named Horatio, a native of. this city. 
He also loved Clorinia, having’ by chance 
seen her at herlattice, and had revealed his 
love to her by signs ; but finding: them very 
badly received, he concluded that he had a 
rival who was more happy, and judged that 
tival to be Dorido, as he was united in so 
strict a friendship with Valerio. To clear 
up his well-founded suspicions, he sought 
out Dorido, who was one of his friends, to 
whom he spoke in these words :—‘ My 
dear Dorido, Iam come to ask a favour ‘of 
you, and I conjure you not ‘to refuse me ; 
my happiness depends upon it. You are 
continually with Valerio; you very often 
visit at his house, and I cannot help think- 
ing that you are in love with his sister ; if I 
am mistaken in my conjectures, oblige me 
by declaring it. You are too well deserving 
the heart of that lady, forme to venture to 
dispute it with you.’ ‘ You love Clorinia 
then,’ exclaimed Dorido, a little ruffled ; 
*I confess that Iam quite charmed with 
her,’ replied Horatio, ‘ but nevertheless I 
do you justice, and agree that you deserve 
better than I can the happiness of being 
her husband ;’—* Let us speak without flat- 
interrupted Dorido; ‘I should 
doubtless consider myself highly honoured 
in becoming the husband of Clorinia, but I 
frankly confess to you, that I have no de- 
sign to marry her.’ ‘Is it possible,’ cried 
Horatio, eagerly, “that -you os not mean to 
marry her? ah! my friend, how different 
are my intentions from your’s. My highest 
ambition is to unite my fate with her’s ; your 
views should yield ‘to mine; sacrifice the 
mad hopes you have conceived ; I expect 
this effort from your friendship and your 
virtue.” ‘You might add,’ said Dorido, 
‘that I owe it to the family of. Clorinia ;’ 
yes,’ continued he, ‘I will leave. the field 
open to you, and if Valerio’s sister should 
accept your addresses and consent to give 
you her hand, I will cease to be your rival. 
Iwill do more, I will speak in your favour, 
and I assure you that in that case it shall 
not be my'fault if your wishes. are not ful- 
filled.’ Horatio was so well satisfied with 
pet spe that he testified his gratitude to 

0, without thinking that his promise 
was only conditional, and therefore ‘that he 
Ought to mistrust it. He made no reflection 
of this kind, but even requested Dorido to 
use his good offices in his behalf with Clo- 
minia. Dorido could not but be touched. at- 
the frankness of Horatio, and being gene- 
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friend, to his own inclinations,. as his. views 
were purer, he resolved to do all in his 
— to wean his. affections from this lady. 

n fact, the very next time he saw her, he 
addressed her thus :—~‘ you are not ignorant, 
Madam, that Horatio is added to the num- 
ber of your slaves, but I am doubtful whe- 
ther: you know how truly he adores you. 
Learn then that he thinks only of you, and 
that to receive your hand is the only wish 
of his heart.’ ‘ I am: charmed to hear it,’ 
replied Clorinia, ‘my reception of him shall 
convince you how little I wish for any lover 
but Dorido.’ ‘I well know, replied the 
Cavalier, ‘ the value of a preference so glo- 
rious for me, but I should think that I 
abused your goodness, if I was not capable 
pf some self-denial ; Horatio has many good 


you will not be sorry, perhaps, if your 
friends should second: his wishes.’ ‘* How !’ 
cried the lady, ‘ to hear you is enough to 
make me believe that you wish to make me 
miserable, is it possible that you can wish 
me to reply to the tenderness of Horatjo ” 
‘ Never,’ answered Dorido; ‘I have no 
such thought; I only wished to convince 
you that, if you feel any inclination for Ho- 
ratio, and your -friends approve of his ad- 
dresses, my heart would in vain rebel ; that 
I would sacrifice myself to the happiness of 
my rival, to show you how entirely devoted 
I am to all your wishes.’ ‘I fear,’ replied 
she, ‘ that the victim would be as submis- 
sive as you represent him, and that’ your 
love for me is not quite so ‘sincere as you 
profess it to be. But,’ continued she, ‘I 
do not pretend to put-you to the trial. Do- 
rido shall be my first lover and my last; 
upon this assurance you may rely; let Ho- 
ratio persevere. as much as he pleases in his 
love for me, he will never be more success- 
ful. I will confess to you that I was 
acquainted with his passion, which I learnt 
from his gestures before my window, and 
have been so little pleased. by it, that I have 
conceived a dislike for him, which almost 
borders on hatred.’ 

“ After these words, Dorido did not dare 
to mention Horatio again, as he perceived 
very plainly that the topic was extremely 
disagreeable to Clorinia. He changed the 
conversation for the rest of the time they 
were together, and the night was passed in 
mutual protestations of eternal love. On 
the next day Dorido received a visit. from 
Horatio; ‘ Well, my friend,’ said the:latter, 
‘have you seen Clorinia? did any thing fall 
from her lovely lips which could be inter- 
preted in my favour?’ ‘I am_very-sorry,’ 
replied the other, ‘ that I cannot give you a 
very flattering account ; you. have but little 
room for hope; I extolléd your ‘merit, I 
pointed out the splendour of the alliance, I 
represented you as much more in love with 
her than perhaps you really are; but the 
cruel beauty silenced me by declaring that 
she could not reply 'to your love, and that 
the soft bonds of Hymen should never unite 
her fate with your’s:’’ At these words, Ho- 
ratio turned pale, and fell into a profound 
reverie ; while Dorido, sympathising in his 
grief like a true friend, pointed out to him 
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rather than attempt to constrain’ the incliy 
nations of Clorinia, and that there were in 
Rome many other ladies equally amiable, 
who would do more justice to his merit. * To 
conclude, my dear Horatio,’ added he, ‘I 
am sure I have given you no cause to be 
dissatisfied with me. I would willingly 
have yielded the sister of Valerio to you, 
oe she had been at all inclined to 
‘avour your passion. I would have made 
this sacrifice to friendship. Can you now 
refuse to abandon a conquest that you are 
by. no means sure\to gain?’ Horatio then 
broke silence, and replied to his friend, 
‘ Far from reproaching you, I must consider 
myself under a great obligation to you for 
the service you have fruitlessly attempted to 
render me in pleading my cause. I confess 
that it is more reasonable I should renounce 
my pretensions to ahand which I am not 
able to obtain, than that you should relin- 
quish a heart which you already possess ; 
farewell, my friend, i will spare no pains 
to enable me to profit by your advice, and 
form an attachment elsewhere.’ He quitted 
Dorido as he concluded these words, and 
with an air which persuaded him that, 
struck by the force of his arguments, he in- 
tended to employ his utmost endeavours jto 
conquer his passion fora woman whose in- 
gratitude convinced him that he loved her 
too well. But his intentions were far dif- 
ferent. He looked upon Dorido as a traitor. 
He is a false friend, said he to himself; far 
from saying any thing to Clorinia in my fa- 
vour, he has only spoken to my disadvantage ; 
however, be that as it may, I am resolved 
to persevere; I will ask her in marriage 
through my father, who will be more ready 
to serve me than my rival was. Thus Ho- 
ratio resolved to impart his passion ‘to his 
father, who approved of his choice, and 
promised to interpose in his behalf, under- 
taking to speak to Clorinia’s father on the 
subject-; which he did soon afterwards. 
The twg old men had a long conversation 
together; and the result was, that a mar- 
riage was agreed upon, provided that the 
lady should show-no repugnance to it; as 
her father was resolved not to constrain her 
inclinations. But as soon as a marriage 
with Horatio was proposed to her, she tes- 
tified so much aversion for that gentleman, 
that: they lost all hopes of her ever being 
more favourably inclined towards him, and 
every thing was consequently broken off. 
How pitiable is the situation of that man 
whose love tyrannizes over his reason !. Ho- 
ratio, seeing that his passion was: despised, 
and his rival triumphant, felt all his love 
changed into hate; he now considered 
Clorinia only as an object of detestation ; 
and refusing to listen to the voice of reason, 
he desired nothing more ardently than an 
opportunity to avenge himself at once on 
the lady and her favoured lover. He em- 
ployed a faithful servant of his own to 
watch them, and having by this means dis- 
covered the time and place of their nocturnal 
meetings, he conceived one of the most 
cruel and horrible designs that ever entered 
into the heart of man possessed by the in- 
fernal furies.: Oné night he took care to be 
in the lane before the arrival of Dorido, and 
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approached the grated window where the 
sister of Valerio had already ‘placed herself. 
The- darkness of-the night caused her to 
mistake him for the lover she expected, and 
she addressed him. with so much kindness, 
that Horatio became still more irritated 
than ever. The’ traitor took care not to 
speak lest he should betray: himself, but 
seizing with his left hand one of the hands of 
Clorinia, which: that lady in her mistake had 
extended to him through the grating, he 
suddenly severed it from her arm with a 
very sharp knife’ which he held in his right 
hand; after which he speedily retreated 
from the lane, highly delighted with the suc- 
cess of his scheme. Figure to yourself the 
deplorable spectacle which presented itsel: 
to the relations of Clorinia, when attracted 
to the spot by the cries of Scintila, they 
rushed half undressed into the room where 
the unfortunate lady lay stretched on the 
floor, senseless, and weltering in her blood. 
But when they perceived the loss of her 
hand, the unfortunate parents fainted on the 
spot, and it was not without difficulty that 
they were recalled to life by the exertions of 
Valerio and the servants, who were aroused 
by the noise. ; 

“ The father and mother being a little re- 
covered, began to doubt, as well as their 
son, whether Clorinia were not to blame in 
this lamentable affair. This was a mystery 
which Scintila could easily have elucidated, - 
if she had not thought it advisable to defer 
this explanation until a more convenient 
oO porta ‘they thought only. of saving 
Clorinia’s life if possible. + Valerio instantly 
withdrew to his chamber, where he dressed 
himself with all expedition, in order that he 
might go himself, and bring a very skilful 
sargeon, who was a friend of his, while the 
father, after he had enjoined the strictest 
secrecy to all his servants on the subject of 
this disastrous affair, endeavoured with their 
assistance to staunch the blood of his daugh- 
ter, by wrapping up in ‘linen the arm which 
had been so cruelly mangled. 

“ Valerio was soon ready ; he went out, 
and first of all hastened into the lane, to see 
if he could, by the light of a lantern which 
he ordered a sérvant.to before him, 
discover the lost hand; but Horatio had 
carried it away with him, and - nothing was 
to -be seen beneath the little window but a 
traee of blood running down tlie wall. The 
wretched brother of Clorinia felt all his grief 
renewed at this sight; as he proceeded, he 
met and recognized Dorido, who was has- 
tening towards the lane with all the feelings 
of a happy lover. ‘Ah, my friend !’ cried 
Valerio to him in a mournful voice, ‘ where 
are you goirig? I see that’ you are unac- 
quainted with the tragie catastro that 
has just occurred. Oh, wretched Clorinia !’ 


* Gracious Heaven” cried her unfortunate | I 


lover, ‘ what misfortune do you deplore ? 
what has happened ” ‘ A misfortune,’ an- 
swered Valerio, ¢ which our family ought to 
pert from esr but I will not 

ide any thing ‘ou, T ought even to 
inform you of it as a friend who-will not re- 
fuse to assist me-in discovering the assassin 
of my uuhappy sister.” These words 


ieee voice, he inquired what was the 
matter. Valerio told him in a few er 
and requested him to accompany. him. to 
the onan ; but Dorido refused, saying to 
him with an air which showed the. fury that 
began to animate him, ‘ No, no, Valerio; 
I shall employ my time better; there ‘is ne 
occasion for us to engage ourselves both on 
the same errand, when there is so much 
more to be done. Do you alone undertake 
to conduct the surgeon to your house, while 
I seek for the barbarian who could commit 
a crime which no one can hear of without 
trembling. If I can discover this. perfidious 
} wretch, jet him expect a chastisement:wor- 
thy of his treason. In a word,’ added he, 
‘ leave me to revenge you ; I feel as acutely 
as you the misfortune of Clorinia.’” Upon 
this the two friends separated. Dorido re~ 
turned homewards,. vowing to listen only to 
his anger in the revenge Meee! ge 08 
to take upon Horatio, for he suspect 
no one but him of having committed this 
action.. As soon as he arrived at home, he 
shut himself up in his chamber that he might 
freely lament the loss of his mistress ; ‘ My 
dear Clorinia,’ cried he, ‘ my rival, envious 
of your love for me, has deceived you in 
darkness of this fatal night ; you have mis- 
taken him for your Dorido; 1 am then the 


happened to you. Were itnot for me, you 


with your father. It is I who have assas- 
sinated you; but your death shall but little 
precede my own. No sooner shall I have 
sacrificed Horatio to your ashes,~than Talso 
will join you in eternal darkness. ‘Oh! that 
it were permitted to thee, to see. and rejoice 
inthe just vengeance which; I. will inflict on 
the wretch who has dared to deprive thee of 
thy innocent hand.’ : 

“ Thus did Dorido bewail ‘his mistress’s 
fate until daybreak, when he repaired to her 
house, where every one was in the greatest 
distress and agitation. Valerio. and his fa- 
ther seemed to be doubly afflicted at the 
sight of him, and they embraced each ‘other 
almost drowned in tears. ‘Oh, Dorido, my 
son,’ said the old man, ‘ my daughter is at 
the point of death, having lost so great a 
quantity of blood as alone would be suffi- 
cient to terminate her existence. Was there 
ever So unfortunate a father? who can have 
been capable of committing so horrible an 
act ? what punishment can console us under 
our present affliction? « ‘ Sir,’ answered 
Dorido, ‘ — we our lamentations for 
a while, and let us think of one thing only: 
which concerns us all: .The author of this 
misery must peristi ; I will inflict on him an 
adequate punishment ; bat before I execute 
a revenge on him which shall astonish and 
horrify posterity,: I must make myself what 
how am not. Receive me, therefore, for 
os eye ped 3 ‘it will be more for the 

¢ of us all, that it should be said that 
Cloririia was avenged by her husband than 
by her father’s friend.’ Bi 

“ Both father and son accepted Dorido’s 
proposal most willingly. In fact, it was 
very honourable towards them, and very ne- 

to.prevent the. disadvantageous re- 





pierced Dorido’s heart; in a faint and 


ports which might be circulated respecting 


unhappy cause of the misfortune. which has- 


still would have been living in perfect peace‘ 





their misfortune. The old man went hin- 
self to actyuaint Clorinia with it, who, ener- 
vated as she was from her extreme illness, 
shed tears of ‘joy, and exclaimed with trans- 
port, ‘ That were she but the wife of Dorido, 
she could die contented.’ She. then re- 
quested to be allowed to s to him, and 
as she had then but little fever, it was con- 
sidered that this consolation might be al- 
lowed her without danger; but no sooner 
did he appear at her bedside, than she 
fainted from extreme joy. She was soon 
restored. to her senses, but the surgeon, 
fearful of a relapse, would not it the 
lovers to converse . together. ly were 
obliged, therefore, to express their thoughts 
by looks instead of words. Dorido, finding 
that his presence seemed to console the in- 
valid, would not leave her the whole of the 
day. In the evening a priest and notary ar- 
rived, and the marriage was celebrated 
before three relations, who had been sent for 
as witnesses. 

“ Clorinia was much better the two fol- 
lowing days, and the surgeon seemed to 
entertain some hopes of her life ; but he 
was deceived. On the third day the fever 
returned.with such increased violence, that 
he pronounced her dissolution to be at hand. 
Dorido now giving her up for dead, no lon- 
ger delayed the execution of his vengeance. 
He went.in search of Horatio to every place 
he was likely to find him, and having met 
him he was most proftise, in. his compli- 
ments, and as though he knew nothing of 
what had liappened, invited him to sup at 
his house. Horatio, who had committed 
this barbarous action in the most private 
manner, and who as yet had not heard the 
affair whispered either in the city or in Clo- 
rinia’s ‘neighbourhood, imagined that Dorido 
could not yet have heard of it, and suspect- 
ing no ill design, went to sup with him as 
he had frequently done before. ‘They both 
sat down to table, and began to eat and 
drink. Dorido had caused some lethargic 
drugs to-be mixed with Horatio’s wine ; s0 
that that gentleman soon fell intg a sort of 
trance, during which, Dorido and his two 
servants bound his hands and feet, and 
having slung a rope round his neck, and 
with another rope bound him to 4 pillarin 
the parlour, after having carefully shut 
every door in the house: . In this condition 
they chafed his nose and temples. with 
some stfong spirits and restored him to his 
senses. P< { 

« When the wretched Horatio found him- 
self so extremely fast bound that he could 
not stir, he soon perceived the danger which 
threatened -him, and hoping to softer his 
rival’s anger, he confessed his cnme, and 
implored his mercy in terms the most p- 
thetic that hig fear of death could inspire 
him with. “Useless were his, prayers! be 
had to a se an enemy who was ipexora- 


ble, a heabaid ‘wha beheld his dying wile 


before his eyes! Dorido, so far from being 
moved by his entreaties, cut off both his 

himself, and bade his servants, t0 
8 e him, ordering them afterwards to 
carryz’his at midnight to the top of 
the street, with his. two hands tied to his 
neck. As for himself, not being able t 
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ipport the loss of his wife, he left Rome 
in ei eneutdeg. It is not known whither 
he directed his steps; and Clorinia died a 
few houts after his departure.” : 





The Percy Anecdotes, XXI. Benzricence, 
adorned with a portrait of Mrs. Fry.. 

From this Number of the pleasing, neat, 
and r little. work ‘under the above 
title, we select a few specimens. 

GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

“Nearty forty years ago, his present 
majesty, ‘then Prince of Wales, -was:so ex- 
ceedingly urgent to ‘have 800/. to an hour 
on such a day, and in so unusual a manner, 
that the gentleman who furnished the sup- 
ply, had some curiosity to know for what 
purpose it was obtained. On inquiry, he 
was informed that the moment thé money 
arrived, the prince drew on a pair of boots, 
pulled off his coat and waistcoat, slipped on 
a plain morning frock without a star, and, 
turning his hair to the crown: of his head, 

t:on a slouched hat, and thiis walked out. 

‘hisintelligence raised still greater curiosity ; 
and with some trouble, the gentlemian disco- 
vered the object of the Prince’s mysterious 
visit.. An officer of the army had just arrived 
from Ameri¢a with a wife and six children, in 
such low circumstances, that to satisfy some 
clamorous creditor, he was on the point of 
selling his commission, to the utter ryin of 
his family.” The Prince by accidént over- 
heard am account of the case. Fo prevent 
a, worthy soldier suffering, he ured the 
money, and that no mistake might happen, 
carried it himself.. On asking, at an obscure 
lodging-house in a court near Covent Gar- 
den, for' the lodgér, he was shown up to his 
room, and there found the family in the ut- 
most distress. Shocked at the sight, be not 
only presented the money, but told the offi- 
cer to apply to Colonel Lake, living in —— 
street, and give some account of himself in 
future; saying which, he departed, without 
the family knowing to whoni they were 
obliged.” 


DELICATE GENEROSITY. 

“A Frencw Abbé, celebrated for his wit 
as well as his political knowledge, was much 
embarrassed for the sum of five hundred 
louis d’ors. The Abbé was high-minded, 
and being coristantly at Versailles, he care- 
fully avoided every thing that might lead to 
thé discovery of his embarrassment. Some 
person, however, whispered the ‘secret to the 
queen, the beautiful but.wmfortunate Marie 
Antoinette. Qn the same evening, her ma- 
Jesty meeting the Abbé at the Duchesse de 
Polignac’s, engaged him in a party at tric- 
trac, her favourite game, .in which she con- 
trived.in'a short time to lose ‘the sum which 
the Abbé wanted; then smilingly she rose 
from the table, and relinduished the game, 
while the astonished Abbé was lost in ad- 
miration.” , 

«<4 CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 

A suth of 5,000/. stands invested for the 
mutual benefit of two-very’ excellent institu- 
tions in Lorddon—The Magdalen Asyhim, 
and the Foundling pital. It was be- 
queathed to tlieui by'oue 


merchant in Calcutta, wholeft many equall 
liberal donations to other charitable motte. 
tions in all parts of the world.” 


i GARRICK. 

“ The character of the British Roseius has 
beenseverely aspersed, on account of his re- 
pated imohy; an anecdote is, however, 
telated of him by Albany Wallis, Esq., who 
was His intimate friend, which shows that 
the accusation was somewhat unjust. ‘ Mr. 
Garrick,’ says this —— ‘wasno more 
a foolin chari in other matters; he 
knew where and how to bestow’ his liberal- 
ity. Hetame to me one morning in a vio- 
lent hurry; and without even his usual salu- 
tation, abruptly exclaimed, * My dear friend, 
the doctor is in want, you must instantly do 
mea favours Come, tome, put onyour hat, 
and, without delay, gé-to Dr. Seemntals 
lodgings, and présent him-with these‘ bank- 
notes; but; on your life, do not mention 
from whom you had them.’ The amount 
was by no means invonsidéerable: In com- 
pliance with his request, I instantly waited 
on the doctor, and being announced, was 
ushered into his apartment. Having pre- 
faced my errand with as‘much delicacy as 
possible, I ptesented the notés, which the 
doctor received with fhich agitation; aud 
after a few moments, wiping away the tears, 
he pressed my hand between his with ener- 
gy, exclaiming, ‘Mr. Wallis; I-know from 
whence this comes; tell Mr. Garrick that 
his kindness is almost too much for me; tell 
him also that I shall never be able to repay 
this sum, much less what I have before re- 
ceived athishands.’ A few momths after this 
donation the doctor died”: 

FARINELLI. 

The celebrated Italian singer, Farinelli, 
who was.a great favourite with Philip. the 
Fifth of Spain, going one day to the King’s 
closet, to which he had at all time access, 
heard an officer of the guard curse him, and 
say to another that was in waiting ‘ Honours 
can be heaped on such scoundrels as these, 
while a poor soldier like myself, after thirty 
years service, remain ticed.’. Farinelli, 
without seeming to hear the reproach, com- 
plained to the king that he had neglected an 
old servant, and a regiment for the 
person who had spoken so harshly of him in 
the anti-chamber.. On quitting his majesty, 
Farinelli gave-the commission to the officer, 
telling them that he had heard him complain 
of having served thirty years; but added, 
* You did wrong to accuse the king of neg- 
lecting to reward your zeal.’” 

' BATTLE INCIDENT. 

“Captain Hauffer, a Swiss officer, who 
was dangerously wounded in one of the ac- 
tions which took place when the French en- 
tered his unfortunate country, was left bathed 
in blood: on the field of battle. A French 
officer who happened to pass, pase him, 
and observing some signs of life, assisted 
him, ‘and cried out, ‘Courage, my dear fel- 
low, ‘courage!’ .. Hauffer, at these words, 
like one awaking from the sleep of death, 
opened his eyes, and fixing them attentively 
‘on the officer, said with a feeble voice, ‘’Tis 
not courage, but strength, I want.’ The 
Frenchman, delighted and affected by this 








i » a black ' 


‘answer, gave orders immediately to have the 


eare taken of him. He was, in.consequence,. 

carried to Wadmschwyll, and in a little time. 

was entirely cured of his wounds.” 
GENEROUS BEQUEST. 

“When M. Bouvant was given over by 
the physicians, he sent for his old friend the 
Abbé Blanchet, to whom he said, ‘ From the 
character I nat’ you to have, you will al- 
ways be r; there is every appearance, 
my fiend, that I cannot live te whe B® 
I am dead, what will become of you?” The 
Abbé wished to reply, but the sick.man, tak- 
ing advantage of his condition, ordered him 
to be silent, and dictated his last orders- 
‘ My will is, that you enjoy the interest of 
ten thousand crowns, which | have earned, 
for your life. - Don’t make any difficulties, 
the principal will return to my family.’ M. 
Bouvant recovered. Sometime afterwards, 
the Abbé related this trait to. the Duchesse 
d’Aumont, who was so delighted,. that she 
urged him to tell it her again. ‘ Why, ma- 
dam,’ said the Abbé, ‘ what I have related is 
nothing to what followed ; for when my poor 
Bouvant was recovered, I found him. quite 
sorry that he was well.’ ” 





SIR R. K. PORTER'S TRAVELS. 


Or another tomb there is a notice enough 
almost to stimulate an antiquarian to take a 
journey to Persia :— 


“It is (says Sir Robert) the. only one 
whereon the marks of inscription can be 
traced; but over the whole tablet of the 
upper compartment, letters -are - visible: 
wherever they could be introduced; above 
the figures, between them and the altar, 
along the sides, from top to bottom, jn short, 
every where, we see it covered with the 
arrow-headed characters, and in pre- 
servation. In the compartment below the 
sculptured division, inscriptions are there 
also between the two pillars on the left of 
the door; I counted several hundred. lines, 
but these appeared in avery apres state; 
any of the writing is with difficulty discerned 
with the naked eye, the tomb being so very 
high from the plain where I stood; but 
with my glass I-could discover every letter 
petety distinct. What a treasure of in- 

ation doubtless was there to the happy 
man who could decypher it? It was tan-~ 
talizing to-a painful degree to look at 
such * a sealed book,’ im the very spot 
of mystery, where, probably, its contents 
would explain all, But it certainly is a 
very distinguishing peculiarity of this 
tomb, that it alone should contain any in- 
scription, and that the writing on it is so 
abundant; a circumstance that might war- 
rant the supposition of this being the tomb 
that was cut by the expresg orders of Da- 
rius Hystaspes to receive his remains ; for 
Strabo mentions that an inscription was on 
it, and part of which he gives. By great 
labour, and patience, and time, and the aid 
of a telescope, this invaluable relic might‘be 
copied. -I cannot but hope that this will 
be done by some one. of the many learned 
and indefatigable travellers: who direct their 
researches to this part of the East; and 





that Professor Grottefund’s talen ts may be 
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ected ccecaiten 2 ent ete 
exeroised in developing its meaning. From 
its length it. must contain: much matter > 


from its. diffusion over the monument pro-: 


bably a great variety; and we might find 
some light on the obscurity in which the 
original name of Persepolis is involved ; 
besides, we might gain a knowledge of the 
eta in which the Persian kings first dedicated 
this rock to the rites of sepulture; but, 
should it not convey any of these informa- 
tions, still-it were worth the pains. of trans- 
lation ;» for it could hardly fail of deciding 
the point, whether the ashes. of Darius Hys- 
taspes reposed here, or that we must look 
for his tomb in the sepulchral mountain of 
Persepolis.” 

‘ A third tomb is conjectured to be that of 
king Baharam, whose hunting adventure 
was recorded in one of our former Num- 
bers; of whom Sir John Malcolm relates a 
curious anecdote :— ‘ 

“The story is told on the spot where 
they say it happened, 

“¢The ruling passion of Baharam was 
the chase ; and, proud of his. excellence as 
an archer, he wished to exhibit his skill be- 
fore his most favourite wife. She accord- 
ingly accompanied him to the plain; and 
an antelope was descried at a distance lying 
asleep. e monarch drew his bow with 
such precision, that its arrow grazed the 
animal’s ear. The antelope awoke, and put 
his hind’ hoof to the spot, to strike off the 
fly by which he appeared to conceive he 
was annoyed. The monarch shot again, 
and pinnéd the hoof to the horn. The ex- 
ulting Baharam turned to the lady, with a 
look that demanded her opinion of his skill ; 
but she coolly observed,—‘ Practice makes 
perfect.’ So indifferent a reply, where he 
expected such warm praises, stung him to 
the soul with disappointment and jealousy ; 
and in the fury of the moment, he ordered 
her to be carried to the mountains, and ex- 
posed to perish. The minister who was to 
obey this cruel command, took her hence ; 
but, mercifully sparing her life, allowed her 
to retire under a deep disguise to an ob- 
scure village on the mountain-side. She 
took up her lodgings in the upper-chamber 
of a tower, to which she ascended by 
twenty steps. On her arrival she bought a 
young calf, which she regularly carried 
once up and down.the flight every day. 
This exercise she continued for four years ; 
and the improvement in her strength kept 
pace with the increasing weight of the ani- 
mal. Baharam, who had supposed his fa- 
vourite to have been long dead, happened, 
after a fatiguing chase, to stop one evening 
at this village. He saw a young woman 
carrying a large cow up a ‘flight of twenty 
steps. He was astonished, and sent to 
inquire, how strength so extraordinary had 
been acquired by a woman of apparently 
so truly a feminine form. The young per- 
son, who had wrapt herself in her veil, said 
she would communicate her secret to none 
but the king ; and to him only, on his con- 
descending to come to the tower alone. 
Baharam mstantly obeyed the summons ; 
and on his repeating his admiration of 
what-he had seen, she bid him not lavish 
peaises, as if she had performed a miracle, 


for the situation alone; .but. the _circum-. 





for ‘ Practice makes ’ said the queen; 
in her natural voice;and: at) the. same time 
lifting her veil. The king-recognized, and 
embraced her.. Struek with the: lesson she 
had. thus given him, and. delighted with a 

roof of love, which had induced her for 
jour years to pursue so arduous a plan of 
convincing, him of his mistake in doubting 
its existence, he restored her to his affection 
and rank as his favourite wife; and had a 
palace built. on the spot of their reunion 
to commemorate the event.’” 

We are sorry to quit Nakshi Roustam 
without doing more justice to the author’s 
learned. and ingenious researches on that 
remarkable site; but-his whole quarto is so 
full of worthy matter, that we must leave 
much unnoticed. : 

At Persepolis we find-him equally in- 
teresting in his historical illustrations of the 
bas-reliefs. The general inference is that, 
Shem the son of. Noah, is the Persian 
patriarch Jemsheed-—‘ whose son Elam 
gave his name to. the country, while the 
more venerable one of his father was _per- 
petuated in the successive dynasties of his 
race, even till Yezdijird, the last king of 
the line, who perished under the arms of 
the caliphs, in comparatively modern times ;” 
—and that Darius Hystaspes was the mo- 
narch, under whose direction the decora- 
tions of Persepolis. (or at least of the prin- 
cipal remaining parts of the palace) were 
executed. 

The author’s reflections are here very strik- 
ing:—he say# 

* On ascending the platform on which the 
palace of Chehelminar once stood, nothing 
can be more striking than the view of its 
ruins; so vast and magnificent, so fallen, 
mutilated and silent; the court of Cyrus, 
and the scene of his bounties; the pavilion 
of Alexander’s triumph, and, alas! the 
awful memorial of the wantonness of his 

wer. But every object, -when I saw 
it, was as beautiful as desolate; amidst 
the pleasing memories of the past, awaken- 
ing poignant regret, that such noble works 
of human ingenuity should be left to the 
desert alone; that the pile of indefati- 
gable labour should be destined, from the 
vicissitudes of revolution, and the caprice, 
ignorance, or fanaticism of succeeding 
times, to be left in total neglect; or, when 
noticed, doomed .to: the predatory mallet, 
and every other attack of. unreflecting de- 
struction.” 

“ Here” (he contitues, after describing 
the ruins,) “‘ may have stood the vety 
palace of Persepolis, which fell a. sacrifice 
to the drunken revelry of the Macedonian 
conqueror. That it did stand on this plat- 
form, there cannot be a doubt, as_ it mani- 
festly is the quarter of the city that was 
assigned to the royal residence ; and there 
does not appear a spot over the whole 
space, so-likely to be chosen for the ban- 
quetting-halls of the sovereign, when him- 
self and his friends ‘must be in their. .most 
unguarded moments, aS this quadrangle, in 
the midst of the other regal edifices, and so 
standing as if in a sanctuary. Thus much 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND ___. 


a mound occupying so large a portion of it, 
strongly inclines me to believe that'Iam not 
mistaken, in ‘assigning that heap- to: the 
desolating brands of Alexander and: his, 
then, half-frantic compeers. Certainly not 
a trace of the effects of fire is discernible on 
any of the adjacent walls; and it may be 
alleged, that if so considerable a building, 
in their vicinity, had been consumed to 
ashes, the ravages.of the flames must have 
reached and marked some of them. But in 
looking on the plan, and perceiving how 
unconnectedly all. the edifices’ stood from 
each other, not merely separated by spa- 
cious areas, but divided by detached ter- 
races, we might easily imagine how one of 
them might be burnt to the ground, without 
a spark reaching any of the others. Besides, 
the solidity of the walls of these palaces are 
calculated to confine the fire, as in a fur- 
nace, within whichever of them it might be 
kindled, while it continued devouring all, 
interiorly, that was combustible in its way. 
The internal materials of the destroyed 
palace, according to Q..Curtius, (lib. v.) 
were cedar, and other consumable sub- 
stances ; these, with the splendid hangings, 
and carpets on the walls and floors, with 
the more ample draperies suspended over 
the usual openings in the sides of the grand 
saloons, for the double purpose of air and 
to shield them from the sun, would, alto- 
gether, when once the brand was set to the 
building, hasten its destruction. That such 
véils‘from the heat were of ancient use in 
Persia, we find in the Book of . Esther, 
(ch. i. ver. 6.) speaking of the palace, 
‘ Where were white, green, and blue hang- 
ings, fastened with cords of fine linen to 
silver rings, and pillars of marble.’ The 
custom, indeed, prevails to the present 
day. -It being admitted, that the interior 
alone of the edifice was consumed, the 
next objection might be, that ‘no trace of 
such solid walls are yet standing. But the 
substance of the stones, of which they were 
built, would be so injured by the extreme 
action of the fire, that we may readily con- 
ceive its rapid crumbling to decay, and 
falling in upon the already prostrated roof. 


Besides, we learn from Plutarch, that the: 


madness of Alexander’s intoxication sub- 
sided almost as soonas the wanton act 
he had committed blazed into full effect, 
and that, with laudable repentance and 
activity, he commenced every exertion to 
extinguish, or prevent the flames from 
spreading. In this attempt, it is like- 
ly that a very. common mode, under 
similar circumstances, would be resorted 
to, and part of the edifice itself battered in, 
to smother the fire. The foundation of the 
mound would thus be raised at once, and 
the casualties of successive ages could not 
fail heaping it with earth, till it assumed 


the rounded form in which it now appears. - 
“ Q. Curtius, in his account of this affair, . 


exaggerates the extent of the destruction, 
by saying that Alexander did not confine 


his violence to the palace, ‘but, at the: 


instigation of a prostitute, and infuriated 
with wine, took a flaming brand, and «- 
tally destroyed the city he had just before 





stance of so vast a space, with so singular 


spared with the noblest clemency, wen 
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his soldiers had taken it sword in hand. He 
now burnt it to the ground, not leaving a 
vestige of its lofty buildings to mark the 
spot on which it stood; and only to be 
traced in our times by the stream of the 
Araxes, said to have flowed twenty stades 
from its walls.’ But so far from this ac- 
count being correct, we find, both from 
Strabo and Arrian, that Alexander inha- 
bited the royal — of Persepolis, after 
his return from India. Hence, only one de- 
tached part of it could have been consumed. 
And a hundred and sixty years afterwards, 
Ahtiochus Epiphanius formed a project to 
pillage the city of Persepolis and _ its 
temple. (2 Maccabees.) This is one evidence, 
that even the riches of the ancient capital 
existed long after the Macedonian conquest. 
Plutarch’s description of the disgraceful 
scene which led to the disaster I am dis- 
cussing, confirms me in the idea that it was 
the banquetting-house alone, where the 
king and his companions were feasting, to 
which they set fire. The historian men- 
tions, that in the midst of the revels, the 
courtesan Thais, an Athenian by birth, 
boasted of the pleasure she felt in thus tri- 
umphing over Persia in the stately palace of 
its monarchs, and expatiated on the glory it 
would be to set fire to the court of Xerxes 
with her own hands, while the conquerer 
should ‘stand by and approve the deed. 
Excited by this, and the wine he had drunk, 
the king starts from his seat, seizes a burn- 
ing torch, and with his chaplet of feasting 
on his head, rushes forward, with his party 
in the same way armed, and sets the whole 
in a blaze. * However,’ adds his biogra- 
pher, ‘ all writers agree that he soon re- 
pented of his rashness, and made every 
effort to extinguish the flames.’ Had he 
left the place he was in to kindle any other 
building of the palace, it must have been a 
business of se much:trouble and contrivance 
to ignite stone walls and pillars with the 
simple brands in their hands, that Alexander 

id not but have had ample time to come 
te his senses, before the mischief was at all 
effected. But instead of any such elaborate 
process, we find that the whole was the 
action of an instant ; and therefore nothing 
is so likely as that Thais and the king would 
light the draperies of the hall with their 
torches, and then rush out, with the mad 
crew at their heels, dancing and shouting, 
as the historian describes, till the rising 
Spires of the flames reminded Alexander 
that he was a king, and his most royal pre- 
Togative that of mercy. That the ruin was 
not cleared away for the purpose of rebuild- 
Ing, 18 not a surprising circumstance, when 
we consider the rps Ad Alexander’s life, 
and the periods of confusion which followed 
his death. The city gradually fell into ne- 
glect, and consequent decay after this, its 
first recorded calamity ; but such neglect 
was not the effect of the destructiofi then 
wrought, but of the previous conquest by a 
foreign power. A long succession of 
stranger princes, for so we may call both the 
Greeks and the Parthians, naturally inclined 
to prefer any city as their residence before 
the capital of the ancient race, promoted 


the abandonment of these walls and towers, 


which the cruel devastation of the Arabs in 
after-ages utterly olen ack Hence it 
is very BS omen that this very t has 
remained in almost the same state from the 
night of its ‘ stately palace’s’ destruction, 


nine years before the birth of our Saviour, 

to the day in which I stood by its mound, 

and made my notes for these observations.” 
(To be Continued.) 
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CHAP. V. 

The Columbia takes in a cargo for the Russians 
at Norfolk Sound.—Symptoms of mutiny.— 
Arrival.— Russian settlers the Sand- 
wich Islands—Arrival at Columbia River. 
—Sail for Owyhee.— Frade with the Na- 
tives.— Russian settlers on Owyhee.—Sail 
for Canton.— Return to Columbia River — 
Man lost overboard. Arrival at Norfolk 
Sound.—Sail for the Straits of Oonalaska. 
— Arrival at the Islands of St. Paul and 
St. George—Method of ing the 
breed of Seals-— Mode ow urea 
Singular property of the — Arrive at 

Oncclaahe  Tieecgcion of the Town.— 
Some Account of the Natives. 

Havine returned to Columbia from ae 
terey, we speedily discharged our cargo, an 
tall ax boned a fresh one for Norfolk Sound. 
The 16th of September, having completed 
our wood and water, we sailed for that place. 
On the 18th, the people refused to do their 
duty, alleging that they had not provisions 
enough, though their allowance was 5lbs. of 
bread, 3lbs. of pork, 6lbs. of beef, and 24 
Ibs. of flour per week, with pease and beans; 
tea morning and evening, and a quarter of 
a pint of rum perday. We called them aft 
to know their grievance, and after giving 
them a severe reprimand, ordered them to 
their duty, to which they went quietly. We 
were of opinion that the Isaac Todd’s people 
headed this business, of which, however, we 
heard no more, as they found the officers 
were determined not to be trifled with, On 
anchoring in Norfolk Sound we found four 
American vessels tying there, from whom 
we learnt that the war with America was at 
anend. The names of the Americans were 
the Okean, the Isabella, and Albatress, :for- 
merly employed under the Russian flag in 
the sea-otter fishery on Califernia; the 
schooner Liddy, with a cargo from Canton 





manded by Mr. Hunt, the individual who 
crossed the Stony Mountain. The Pedlar 
was seized by the Russians for selling pow- 
der to the natives in the Sound, but was 
given up before we sailed, (after several 
attempts to get out,) on the 17th of October, 
1815. The ship Isabella sailed at the same 
time, with Dr. Shefham, a Russian, and 


being their intention to obtain footing there, 
as they had done on the coast of New Al- 
bion, the N. W. coast of America, and the 
Aluthean Islands. The Sandwich Islands 
indeed, would answer the purpose of West 
India Islands for them, as they are so conve- 





niently near the N. W. coast of America, of 


which took place three hundred and twenty- | 


for the Russians, and the brig Pedlar, com-: 


some settlers for the Sandwich Islands; it’ 





the whole of which I am of opinion the Rus- 
sians will possess themselves in time. 

On the 25th of October, we again. entered 
the river Columbia, and sent the furs on 
shore to be re-packed. . In November, nine 
bark canoes arrived with furs from the inte- 
rior; on the 10th we received our cargo on 
board with stores, &c. and on the 13th, 
made sail for the Sandwich Islands. No- 
thing remarkable occurred on our passage, 
and on the 10th of December we made the 
Island of Owyhee ; the ship was surrounded 
with canoes filled with articles of trade. On 
the 12th we came too off the village of Tyroa, 
half a mile from the Morai.on the point. 
Found the American ship Milwood here, 
= sandal wood at the rate of 7 dol- 
ars for 133Ilbs. The King, Tameameah, 
camé on board with the gentlemen we left 
last year, who had been well treated by the 
natives and wanted for nothing. On their 
first landing, the King had houses built for 
them, and gave them servants to attend on 
them. His Majesty and the Queens were 
rejoiced to see their old friend, Captain Jen- 
nings, and after taking a good proportion of 
wine they went on shore together. The 
Prince Reoreo and his step-sister .Maroe 
also visited the vessel; the Prince was ac- 
companied by one of the chief priests; he 
was highly tatooed, and would not go under 
deck for fear the sailors or natives would . 
walk above him. Being the greatest man 
on the island, no person was allowed to put 
even a hand above his head on pain of death. 
His sister was not so ceremonious, but came 
below and took her wine with me, and pressed 
me very much to remain on Owyhee. 

The Russians had arrived and were on 
shore. Dr. Shefham assured the King that 
he merely came to collect plants and see 
what the Islands produced. During our 
whole stay, our decks were continually 
crowded with natives. We shipped a large 
quantity of island rope, which makes excel- 
lent running rigging; and the people were 
employed killing and salting pork; the 
King, Queens, Prince and Prmeess coming 
on board daily and remaining until evening. 
Wanting to overhaul the rigging and caulk 
the ship, we determined to run down to Wo- 
aheo, where there is a fine close harbour. 
We acquainted the King with our intentions, 
and he sent one of his hikanees or confiden- 
tial men on beard, named Kenopoo, to ac- 
company us and see that we should get what 
we wanted. Qn the 16th of December we 
took leave of Tameameah, and with the ship 
full of men, women, and children, made sail 
for Woaheo, passed the islands of Tahoo- 
rooa, Raini, and Morokoi, and on the 18th 
arrived at Woahoo. We were boarded out- 
side by John Young, a white man, who had 
lived on these islands upwards of 33 years: 
he piloted us into the harbour and we moor- 
ed close to the shore, where thousands of 
the natives were collected, and soon crowd- 
ed us. Mr. Manning a Spaniard, and Mr. 
Harrbottle an Englishman, who had been on 
the island for many years, came on board, 
as did also a number of respectable white 
men. This being Sunday we gave the 
people liberty to go on shore; one of the 





men, who left the Forester at Owyhee, came 


























ack with them, and remained. 
ing at sunrise we fired two musquets and 
sent the women out of the ship, andl at sun- 
down did the same as a signal for them to: 
come on board ; this practice we continued, 
and by that means kept the ship clear of na- 
tives. By the 29th of December we had 
completed repairing the rigging, caulked and 
painted the ship inside and out, and salted 
& quantity of pork ; we then left these friendly 
people, and made sail towards Mooi, an- 
other of the group. ist of January, 1816, 
we were close in with the village of Why- 
mea; Mr. Bethune, Mr. M‘Dougal, and 
Mr. M‘Lennan went on shore; Peter Ander- 
son, who had been boatswain of the Ton- 
kin and left by her at Owyhee, came to us 
and was shipped as boatswain. We stood 
off and on the village all night, and the next 
day ran in between the reefs; the natives 
came off in great numbers, bringing hogs, 
goats, and vegetables to barter. The King, 

‘amoree, did not make his appearance, but 
sent his head man tq measure the schooner. 
On the 4th our gentlemen came on board, 
aad we sailed for China, where we arrived on 
the 11th of February. The grand man- 
darin came on board to measure the vessel, 
and made the usual present of two lean bul- 
locks, ten jars of sour stuff misnamed wine, 
and ten bags of something they call flour; 
they were not worth the trouble of taking on 
board, and I sold them to the compridore for 
two dozen geese, A 

April 30th.— Weighed and made sail from 

Macao towards the N. W. coast of America. 
On the 23rd of May we passed Ormsby’s 
Peak, a very high rock that makes like a ship 
in full sail, and is quite covered with birds, 
latitude 30° 48’ north, longitude 217° east. 
On the 31st, we lost a young man, named. 
James Dodd, overboard from the main- 
hoom; the ship was then mnning ten knots 
per hour, with a strong fair wind ; we im- 
mediately rounded-too and lowered a boat, 
but the sea ran so very high that she could 
not approach the man, who sunk, and it 
was with great difficulty we recovered the 
boat by making several tacks to windward. 
Our passage was the quickest ever made. 
July 11th, we saw Hallibut Island; also a 
remarkable volcano on the main land, from 
which a column of smoke ascended. Stood 
along towards the Straits of Oonalaska, and 
next day were close up with the island of 
that name. Tacked one mile from the west 
side of the Straits, wind blowing in hard 
squalls from N, W. ; all the islands in sight 
weré covered with snow; three bodarkees, 
with Oonalaska Indians, came on board, 
abreast of Cook’s-harbour. They had been 
out fishing, and returning home; they gave 
us some fish, and we gave them rum in ex- 
change. July 17th, off the Island of St. 
George, we were boarded by two bodarkees, 
with one Russian and four Indians; next 
day we got off the landing-place where 
there was a considerable store, a large bo-. 
dakee came on board and took the cargo 
on shore, and by the evening we had taken 
on board 313 bales of fur seal-skins. ‘Phe 
Russians brought us off plenty of: gull’s 
eggs, salted ducks, and a number of young 


he Islands t. 
within sight of each other; the Russians 


keep 12 men on each, for the e of 
baring the far seabakin, with Sites these 
islands abound. They take 40,000 annu- 
ally, and still the seal does not decrease. 
The mode they pursue is as follows :—The 
seal comes on shore to pup in July, and 
stays the whole summer, (leaving a suf- 
ficient number of clapmateches and wigs ;) 
the hunters drive up the last year’s pups 
like a flock of sheep, out of sight and hear- 
ing of the old ones, and knock them on the 
head ; taking care_not to let one of those 
driven up escape. . Each:summer’s pups go 
to sea atid come on shore next summer, and 
are fit to kill. They leave the islands in 
November very lean; they take in several 
smooth stones about the size of an egg, I 
suppose for ballast. I could never find out 
where the seal winters; but certain it is, 
they must have a place where they remain 
during that season and feed, which has not 
yet been discovered. The people on these 
islands live under ground ; they collect drift- 
wood enough in summer to last the winter: 
they live chiefly on sea-lion meat jerked, 
pickled ducks, gull’s eggs preserved in 
oil, &c. 

On the 24th we saw the ship-rock, and 
could hear the roaring of the sea-lion and 
elephant, long before we could see the rock, 
it, being vay foggy. On its clearing away, 
we saw the Island of Oonalaska, and stood 
towards Cook’s Straits. The next day it 
came on to blow hard from.S. E.; made sail 
for the harbour, black whale blowing in all 
‘lirections; we found a snug town, church, 
&c. the natives were all employed drying 
salmon for the winter. Captain Jennings 
and the gentlemen accompanied the governor 
on shore; they took some rum with them to 
treat the Russians, who have a numerous 
herd of cattle and make excellent butter and 
cheese. They keep two skin-boats con- 
stantly employed in summer, collecting the 
drift-wood about the island, which is the 
only fuel they have. We lay here until the 
29th, when we made sail towards Cook’s 
Straits. While we lay about these islands 
we had not more than three clear days. 

The Island of Oonalaska is in the latitude 
of 53° 55’ north, and longitude 166°.22’ 
west. This island is the chief depot for all 
the furs collected on the Aluthean Islands; 
and appears quite barren, without the least 
sign of wood. ‘There 1s an excellent har- 
bour, off the N.W. side, capable of holding 
several. hundred vessels, and completely 
land-locked. The town consists of about 
twenty houses, a church, and some large 
sheds for the-purpose of drying salmon, and 
‘other fish, ere are about twelve Rus- 
sians here ; the remainder of the inhabitants 
of the town are Kodiacks, and natives of the 
island, all converts to the Greek church. 
The natives of this, as well as of all the 
Aluthean Islands, are low in stature, broad, 
flat faces, with black eyes, and coarse. black 
hair. Their dress consists of a loose frock, 
made of the skins of ducks.and other birds, 
sewed ‘neatly together; this part of the 





sea lions, whi¢h we found very good eating, 


men go in their canoes to hunt or fish, they 








dress is the same in both sexes, ’ When the’ 





wear a dress of the entrails of the seal ; it 
is made like a large loose.shirt, with a 
hood, and is water-proof. They: also wear 
trowsers and boots, made from the throat.of 
the sea-lion or elephant, which are. water- 
proof also. They are extremely fond of 
ornaments, particularly of beads, with which 
they ornament their garments and person ; 
they wear them round 'the neck, nat pend- 
ant from the nose and ears, through which 
many holes are made. The men have a 
helmet or cap, ornamented with.the beard 
of the sea-lion and with seed-beads. All 
the natives use paint. There are several 
villages about the harbour, but the island 
seems very thinly peopled, owing, I 
pose, to the number that are employed by 
the Russians on their establishments:on the 
N. W. coast of America.. Their canoes or 
bodarkees, are made from-the skins of. the 
hair-seal, stretched -over a light wooden 
frame, leaving one, two, or three holes on 
the top for the sitters; the frame is some- 
times of whalebone, and the vessels are 
from 10 to 16 feet long, and about 3 feet 
wide in the middle, gradually tapering to- 
wards.the ends. They are pulled with great 
swiftness by a double paddle, about 12 feet 
long, with a blade at each end, and held by 
the middle; they are generally made of 
ash, The canoes perform:voyages along the 
coast for several hundred miles, for the pur- 
pose of hunting the sea-otter and seal; they 
also kill black whales, which.are about these 
islands m-great plenty.’ If in their hunting 
excursions they are overtaken by a gale of 
wind, they lash all their-canoes together in 
form of a raft, and in this manner: float 
lightly on the top of the sea without the 
least danger. The large boats, or bodarees, 
are made from the skins of the sea-lion or 
elephant, stretched over a stout wooden 
frame, open at the top, and are capable of 
carrying 50 or 60 men. In. these boats 
they go to all the Aluthean Islands,. to -col- 
lect the furs; and sometimes to. the main 
land, for timber. In catching the:sea-otter 
and seal, these people are very dexterous ; 
they conceal themselves behind the rocks, 
and throw out/a seal-skin blown, with a line 
affixed, and draw it gently towards. the 
shore: the ‘seal or sea-otter following till 
within reach of their spears, they are easily 
captured. In hunting, they wear masks and 
skins to represent the beasts they are i pur- 
suit of; they always carry a rifle with them, 
in the use of which they are very dexterous. 
‘All of them are extremely fond of rum, and 
they often part with their garments and 
hunting utensils, to- purchase a small 

tity. Their principal food consists of the 
black whale; also. salmon, cod, hallibut, 
herrings, &c. When these fish are in sea- 
son, they cure sufficient to last them 

the winter, by drying and smoking-them, 
without salt; they also eat their victua 
withouf it; and ‘the ‘reason they give 18, 
that it-hurts the sight. -Whether this-be the 
case or not, all the natives are very 
sighted. On this island they have about 
40 head of fine cattle, first:imported from 
the Spanish Main; they have also some 
large hogs, whieh-are fed on fish, ‘and con- 
sequently not very delicate. 
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riginal Corresyonence. 

AMERICAN MISCELLANIES. 

From a file of ‘recent American papers 
we have made the following extracts, either 
amusing or in some degree connected with 
the arts, science, and literature. 

Patent Fire Shield—A Mr. Ralph Buck- 
ley, of New York, has. invented and ob- 
tained a patent for a Fire Shield, of which 
the National Advocate gives the following 
account: 

“Jt appears to us the most effeetual pro- 
tection of property from fire ever invented. 
This shield is intended to protect: firemen 
whilst employed in extinguishing fires, but 
it is particularly designed to prevent fire 
from spreading. It is well known that, 
when a’house is on fire, if it even can be 
saved after the time is lost in bringing up 
engines, it must necessarily be very much 
damaged. The evil to be apprehended is 





which frequently lays whole blocks of build- 
ings, and sometimes. whole cities in ashes. 
This invention is intended to arrest the evil 
on the spot where it originates, by enabling 
firemen to approach so near the flamesas to 
protect surrounding property. As this in- 
vention is of deep interest to our citizens, 
and particularly in the southern cities, so 
much afflicted by fires of late, we deem it 
necessary to be particular in our explana- 
tions. The fire shield is made of a metallic 
substance; thin, light, and impervious to 
heat ; itis of a length and breadth sufficient 
to cover the whole person, and: it may be 
used in several different positions. For 
example: when used in the street, ‘it is 
firmly fixed on a small platform, with 
wheels, and a short elevation from the 
ground. The fireman takes his stand: on 
this platform, and behind-the shield; he is 
dragged by ropes near the current of heat 
and flames, without being scorched or feel- 
ing any inconvenience, and with the *hose- 
pipe, or leader, in his hand, he directs the 
water to the part where it is most required. 
——In this way a line of shields may be 
formed in close order, in front of a powerful 
heat, and behind which the firemen may 
stand with safety and play upon the houses 
with their water-pipes. The utility, there- 
fore, of this invention may be seen at a 
glance; it enables firemen to brave the 
flames with impunity, whereas, in most in- 
stances of excessive heat, they are driven 
off, and the flames are permitted to spread.’ 
‘The shield is used in another and equally 
beneficial way. By varying the form, it is 
carried up stairs to, the third story of houses 
not on fire, but the roof of which requires 
water, and by a simple machinery carried 
in hand, it is projected from a window like 
@,painter’s platform; the leader is then car- 
ried. through the house, up stairs, and so out 
of the window, and is directed by the fire- 
man behind the shield to that part of the 
adjoining houses which it may be .neces- 
sary to protect. It is extremely useful in 
churches, and from — and may be, 
applied in a variety of ways, - Firemen 
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and giving scope to that intrepidity of 

‘character and humanity for whieh they are 
distinguished. By this fire shield they will 
be effectually protected, and it will be found, 
in narrow streets, to be peculiarly useful.” 

. Great Female Poet.—“ The assertion that 
we made sometime since, that a female poet 
is now living, .whose poetry is superior to 
.Byron’s, that. seems to have excited some 
astonishment amongst our brother editors in 
New York, we now repeat. Let these gen- 
tlemen be patient, and we hope, in due time, 
to give the name of this lady, together with 
her works. We are under the serious belief 
that our fond anticipations on this subject 
will not be disappointed. If our country- 
men are but true to themselves, they will 
have as little to fear from an encounter with 
their rivals in the field of the Muses as in the - 
field of Mars.— Baltimore Morning Chronicle.” 


Antarctic Land.—“ The large islands of 
South Shetland, which have been discovered, 
are five in number. One has been named 
Livingston's Island-;-another Robert’s. Some 
of the harbors are very good ; vessels in them 
being land-locked. ‘Of the three first months 
of the present year, the mildest experienced 
there was March—but the seals had mostly 
retired to the water. A solitaryspot or two 
of something like grass were the only marks 
of vegetation. No field ice was seen, but 
innumerable islands were floating about. 
The flesh of the young seals was often eaten, 
ard was not disagreeable. The remains of 
the seals were generally left on the beach, 
after the skins were taken off—but if con- 
venient, probably much oil might be made. 
American Sentinel.” : 

Mr. Kean.—One of the journals, friendly 
to Mr. Kean, reprobates the style in which 
his adversaries have spoken of his conduct, 
ahd adduces the following examples which 
certainly are a disgrace almost to the Ame- 
rican press, intemperate and coarse as it too 
generally is. “ What will be saidin civilized 
communities when the following extracts are 
read, and published in a town where, a few 
months before, they had idolized and rever- 
enced the man. 


« © One cent.,reward.—Run away from the 
‘“ Literary Emporium of the new world,” 
* a stage-player, calling himself Kean. He 
‘may be easily recognised by his mis- 
‘shapen trunk, his coxcomical, cockney 
* manners, and his bladder actions. His 
‘ face is as white as his own froth, and his 
“eyes are as dark as indigo. All persons 
‘are cautioned against, harboring the said 
‘ vagrant, as the undersigned pays no more 
‘debts of his contracting after this, date. 
* As he has violated his pledged faith to 
*me, I deem it my duty thus to put my 
* neighbours on their guard against him. 

‘ PETER PUBLIC.’ 
“ The Boston Galaxy, speaking of the 
style in. which, the managers should have 
treated Kean, says, 
“<< They ought to have taken this insolent 
pretender, this inflated, self-conceited, un- 
principled vagabond ‘by the nose, and 
dragged him:before the curtain to make his 





have been-frequently injured in. health and 
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A Curiosity.—“ the add 
made to Mitcugxt’s collection, is a letter 
from the Chippewa tribe of Indians to the 
Sioux, with the answer of the Sioux ,to the 
Chippewas, done during the .summer of 
1820. Both.are executed with the peint of 
a knife, or some other hard body, opon.the 
bark of the birch-tree.—They are examples 
of pi iting, bordering upon the.sym- 
bolic or hieroglyphic, and show the manner 
in which the aborigines. of North America 
communicate their ideas at the present. day. 
After having served the purpose for which 
they were intended, they were a grey by 
Capt. Douglass from the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, where they had been placed by. 
their authors, and brought home by that. 
gentleman as specimens of the way pura 
sued by those people to transact their pub- 
lic business.” aed 

Natural History“ A pelican was. killed 
about the middle of last month, in Washing- 
ton, Augusta county, (Alabama,) and a 
distance of 250 miles from the sea, which 
meastires' 9 feet from the extremity. of one 
wing to that’ of another, 6 feet from the. end 
of the tail to the point of. the bill,. whigh is 
14 inches long; and the pouch or bag; con- 
nected with the under -part of it, is large 
enough to contain three or four gallons. 
The body is shaped much like that of a 
goose, but a little more elongated towands 
the neck, and being thickly covered with 
feathers, appears to be about three times as 
large, though, from its apparent-famished 
state, and the extreme thinness of its bones, 
the whole bird weighed but 18 pounds. 
Its tail is shorter than that.of a.goose, and 
its plumage white, é¢xcept the extremities 
of the wings from the last joints, outward, 
which are black. The skin of the bird is 
preserved.” 


EGYPT. , 


French Travellers.—The Count.de Forbin, 
who some time ago undertook a journey in 
Egypt, with the view of exploring the least 
known parts of that celebrated country, 
was suddenly deterred from carrying his 
design into execution, by meeting, among 
the ruins of Longsor, an English lady’s 
maid walking with a parasol in her hand. 
He immediately. called to mind the fatigues 
and privations. which a man of his rank had 
experienced, compared with ‘the comforts: 
enjoyed by a woman of such mean. eondi- 
tion, and he returned to Europe without 
adding a single discovery to those made by 
preceding travellers, M. Caillaud, of 

antes, soon succeeded him; fortunately 
for the arts and sciences, this young man 
had no such unfortunate rencontre, or at 
least he ee less — to the ape 
tion attending it. He persevering panened 
a plan which he had formed with due re- 
flection. His narrative will be published 
immediately, and. cannot fail. to add. nu-' 
merous and interesting matenials.te the 
mass of information which has already been 
collected. by the French expedition,, The 
revisal of his notes bas been intrusted to 
the secretary of the yy | MR HU 
whe has. inserted, in the iteur the letters 





excuses for his conduct himself,’” 


addressed to him ‘by M. Gailland. Ac- 












counts, dated . , 14th of January, 
1821, state, that not far that city, (the 
capital of Upper Nubia,) at about 180 
leagues above the town of Syene, there 
exists a large tian monument, similar 
to some of those at Thebes. It is upwards 
of '300 feet long, and has 90 columns of 
more than 30 feet high. rs of this 
monument is covered with hieroglyphics 
and bas-reliefs. The spot on which these 
beautiful ruins are situated is called Lelib 
or Therbé. Six other Egyptian ruins, less 
considerable, were found on the banks of 
the Nile, between the second cataract and 
Dongolah. None of them, however, present 
Greek inscriptions, or any traces either of 
the Greeks or Romans. 

From these discoveries it would appear, 
that the Egyptians raised monuments far 
beyond the places marked out as the limits 
of these antiquities. Four years ago we 
were far from suspecting the existence of a 
subterraneous temple, like that of Ipsambool, 
between the two first cataracts. 

In his second journey, M. Caillaud dis- 
covered antiquities in six different places 
above: Wadi Hulfa. 1st, at Sebnai or Seb- 
nat, above the second cataract, where 
two small temples were fouud; 2nd, at 
Amara; 3rd, in: the island of Sai, which 
contains a little monument; 4th, at some 
distance further south, the remains of a 
ruined edifice, of which only one column is 
standing, covered with hieroglyphics ; the 
capital is a head of Isis; 5th, at Therbé or 
Selib, between Wadi Hulfa and Dongolah, 
‘was discovered the large monument above 
described; 6th, at Sessé, farther south, are 
the remains of a ey with 12 columns, 
the capitals in the form of a palm-tree ; 
three: of these columns are standing. 

M. Caillaud travels by land .with an 
escort, guides, camels, and provisions ; 
inured to fatigue and privations, he remains 
on the ruins sufficiently long to collect ac- 
curate information, and to make the mi- 
nutest inquiries. He spent forty-five days 
on his way from Syene to Dongolah. The 
course of the Nile from Assouan to Don- 
golah is entirely laid down, and numerous 
celestial observations taken to confirm its 

ition. From M. Caillaud’s experience, 
it appears that Bruce’s map is very incor- 
rect in this part, and’ that the situation of 
Dongolah, in Danville’s maps, is far from 
accurate. A 

Having devoted a month to the examina- 
tion of Dongolah and its neighbourhood, 
particularly the great island of Argo, our 
traveller determined to proceed to Ghendy, 
to make ‘observations on the Darfour and 
the western countries; -he will next visit 
the Red Sea, crossing the Nile, and the site 
of the island pone ne — re- 
turn to Egypt, ing along anks 
of the Red Sea. . 

Another letter. from M. Caillaud, dated 
Barbar, in Nubia, March 6th, 1821, contains 
the following particulars :— 

“T communicated to you some details 
relative to the antiquities of Mount Backal 
and Nouri, which include the _ — seven 
temples and thirty-six pyramids. e are 
indebted ‘te the expedition of the Pasha for 
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the discovery of these numerous monuments, 
which otherwise might have remained for 


ages unknown. It is the same with the, 


course of the Nile in this province, and in. 
the kingdom of Dongolah, of which all: the 
maps at present extant are incorrect. 

“ Two English travellers have drawn up 
a map of these countries; but, unfortunately, 
they were not provided with instruments 
for determining the geographical situations 
of places. They sketched but little among 
the monuments. These travellers have re- 
turned to Cairo. At present no foreigners 
are suffered to enter this — If I ob- 
tain leave to follow the army, I shall be in- 
debted for that favour to my slight know- 
ledge of mineralogy, and to the hope which 
is entertained of discovering important 
mines. We shall remain here fifteen or 
twenty days, and then set out for Shendy 
and Sennar, where the prince will doubtless 
fix the boundaries of his conquests.” 

Letter from Cairo. 
; Cairo, June 14. 

Three religions have had their birth in 
the neighbourhood of the Egyptian territory, 
namely, the Jewish, the Christian, and the 
Musselman. Consequently this city is 
daily visited by persons proceeding to the 
holy places which have witnessed the birth 
and death of Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. 
It is, however, a circumstance of somewhat 
rare occurrence, that no less than three 
caravans have departed hence in the course 
of last week :—one for Mount Sinai, com- 
pened of Copts and Greeks; another for 

erusalem and the Holy Land, composed of 
Christians ; the third for Mecca, composed 
of Mahometans. 

The Pasha of t has ordered that 
these caravans shall all receive escorts suf- 
ficient to ensure their safety in‘ the deserts 
which they have to traverse. Two causes 
tend to render the caravan of Mount Sinai 
more numerous on the present occasion 
than in former years; in the first place, the 
vast number of Greeks and Copts who now 
seek refuge in Egypt, after having escaped 
from the islands where they were perse- 
cuted; they regard the pilgrimage to 
Mount Sinai as indispensable, at least once 
in their lives, and they seize the opportunity 
of making it this year, since they are in the 
neighbourhood, and believe’ themselves to 
be miraculously saved, through the inter- 
cession of Saint Catherine, the patroness of 
that Mount, from the dangers which they 
encountered in their own country. 

Another cause of the unusual number of 
Copts and Greeks, who are now proceed- 
ing to Mount Sinai, is the announcement of 
the fathers of the convent, who have an 
hospital at Cairo, that the door of the mo- 
nastery, which has been closed for upwards 
of 50 years, would be opened’ in‘ 1821, and 
consequently that the pilgrims are no longer 
obliged to avail themselves of the basket dr 
arm-chair which the monks used to’ lower 
from one of the windows of the convent, to 
introduce the faithful into the temple. 

Since Mount Sinai has been so difficult 
of access, to females particularly, the pil- 
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the Copts to undertake the pilgrintage has 
greatly abated. Consequently they are loud 
in their praise of Mehemed Ali, who, by 
incorporating in his army the Bedouin 
Arabs who infested the desert, and giving 


to some of them lands to cultivate in Egypt, 


has removed all the dangers of the journey, 
and, by the help of his active police, has 
rendered the road to Mount Sinai as safe as 
any in Egypt. On the other hand, the 
heads of the convent have long been in 
treaty with the Arab tribes of the desert, 
for the protection of the pilgrims; they 


have-hitherto been in the habit of paying a 


considerable sum for each pilgrim. 

A Danish house, wishing to purchase a 
beautiful mummy for one of the Museums 
of Copenhagen, applied to M. Dumrecher, 
the Danish consul at Alexandria; and an in- 
telligent individual was immediately dis- 
patched to Upper Egypt with a firman from 
the Pasha, authorizing him to search the 
tombs of the ancient Kings of Egypt. For 
the better fulfilment of his mission, the per- 
sonabove mentioned, employed in his search 
both the inhabitants of Longsor and Kar- 
nac; the former were most successful: they 
discovered a tomb which bad never before 
been opened, in which they found a: mummy 
enclosed in five chests. For this mummy 
they immediately received the sum of six 
thousand Egyptian piastres, being the price 
which they demanded. The fellahs of Kar- 
nac, disappointed and irritated at having la- 
boured for three days fruitlessly, wished to 
share the money with. the people of Long- 
sor: a dispute arose; the two parties of dig- 
gers became warm; their respective vil- 
lagers took part inthe quarrel, and it is dif- 
ficult to foresee what- might have happened, 
if the possessor of the mummy had not put 
an end to the contest by giving a thousand 
piastres to.the Arabs of Karnac,to whom the 
natives. of Longsor also made some conces- 
sions, 

The mummy is the most beautiful that 
has yet been found :* Judging from the or- 
naments in relief which adorn the boxes, and 
panne the internal one, on which gold 

as 


been abundantly lavished, from the- 


richness of the amulets, the size of the pa- 
pyrus, and the hieroglyphic decorations 
whieh surround the body, there is every 
reason for supposing it to be the remains of 
some tian King or Prince.. The num- 
ber of chests also tends to support this con- 
jecture, for mummies even of distinguished 
personages are usually enclosed only in three 
chests. c 
The caravan which departs annually, in 
the month of May, from Kosseir on the Red 


Sea, for Cairo, arrived some days ago; it’ 


conveys the rich merchandize sent from In- 
dia to Mecca, which is exchanged for the 


productions of European industry, or the: 
The arrival of the caravan’ 


fruits of dur soil. the 
has not, however, raised the spirits of our 


merchants, and nobody speculates in the eri-' 


tical cireumstances in which we are at pre- 


sent placed. This stagnation might have’ 
been attended by disastrous consequences to 





one in Belzoni’s exhibitien.---Ep: 


grims being obliged to enter by the window, | * We questiun much its being superior to the 


in the manner above destribed, the zeal of 
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immediatély opened his treasury, and ree 
to the foreign merchants two-thirds of the 
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Egypt, had not the caravan found a, market-| value of what they had brought. 
for a of its merchandize. The Pasha | other third they are furnished with bills on 


For the 


the custom-houses of this province, payable 
next year on the arrival of the same caravan, 
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PLYMOUTH BREAKWATER. 
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“if the merchants should at present decline ~ 
receiving our agricultural produce. This 
judicious measure has satisfied both the ca- 
rayan and our own merchants. 

















B 
To the Editor of the Literary Guzette. 


Srr 

Havine lately paid a visit to the Break- 
water now erecting for the protection of 
the harbour of Plymouth, I have thought 
that some account of the progréss that has 
been made in that great national work, 
may be acceptable to your readers; I 
have, therefore, drawn up the following, 
which I take the liberty ere to 

ou, leaving it to your judgment to sup- 
pase any ertidalars which may be airdady 
sufficiently known to the public. 

The wars in which England has been en- 
gaged, have been generally against France. 
A maritime war with that power is much 
less advantageous to England than many 
persons imagine; for, as the seas in every 
quarter of the globe are at all times covered 
with English merchantmen, the French pri- 
vateers cannot: fail to make rich prizes, if 
they can escape the vigilance of the English 
cruisers; whereas the English privateers 
cannot hope for prizes after the first year or 
two of the war. By that time most of the 
French merchantmen are in the hands of 
the English, and the rest do not venture to 
put to sea. The maritime war is then re- 
duced to the capture of the French colonies, 
which are generally restored at the end of 
the war, and to the blockade of the French 

rts, in order to prevent the sailing of any 
orce which might injure the English com- 
merce. But these blockades ruin the ves- 
sels employed in them, without any hope of 
being recompensed by a-good prize ; and in 
the winter months the tempests are often so 
violent and of such long duration, that the 
English find it impossible to resist the fury 
of the elements, and are obliged to take 
refuge in an English port, notwithstanding 
all their efforts to continue the blockade. 
It is therefore of the highest importance to 
have in the western part of the channel a 
safe retreat, from which the fleets may re- 
turn to their station when the tempest has 
subsided. 

Falmouth, being so near to the entrance of 
the Channel, would be the best adapted to 
this end; but the road is too confined for 
large fleets. The next place is Plymouth ; 
the great extent of its road, ealled the 





Sound, comprising the bays named Caw- 
sand Bay, the Catwater, and Hamoaze, 
offers a suitable asylum to a great fleet re- 
turning from a cruize; and being one of the 
grand naval arsenals, can supply, without 
delay, every thing requisite to enable it to 
ut to’sea again. Unfortunately this road 

ing wholly open, and exposed to the 
ocean, or south-west, affords in its natural 
state no protection whatever during those 
very storms, which most frequently oblige 
our fleets to seek an asylum init. It has, 
therefore, frequently happened that fleets 
have been obliged to run in to Torbay, 
which is perfectly sheltered from the south- 
west winds. But this bay has also great 
inconveniencies: 1st. It is more to the east 
than Plymouth, which is an important cir- 
cumstance, beeause, when the west wind is 
constant, it is very difficult for vessels to get 
out of.the channel by tacking; for great 
fleets it is impossible. 2nd. Torbay is not 
at all covered from the N. E. and S. E. 
winds; and though the east winds are less 
frequent than the west, they are often vio- 
lent and sometimes even continue for a 
length of time. Now a violent east wind 
makes it impossible for a fleet to get into 
the open sea, and yet it is precisely the east 
wind which favours the return of a fleet to 
the French coast,.. If then a fleet has taken 
refuge at Torbay. against the south-west 
wind, it cannot take advantage of the east 
wind which favours its return to its station, 
and a wind which would enable it to leave 
the bay, would be unfavourable in the 
Channel itself. 

These serious inconveniencies have long 
shown the necessity of converting Plymouth 
into a safe harbour, and government having 
at length resolved that something should be 
done, various plans were proposed and dis- 
cussed ; the result of — = ae 
adoption of the proposal of Mr. Whidby, 
(who eccamupapion Gaptaie Vancouver in his 
voyage round the world,) to construct the 
great work which is now so far advanced to 
its conclusion, and has already fully justified 
‘the expectations formed of its utility, by the 
safety which great numbers of vessels have 
derived from it. According to the plan, 
as originally laid down by Mr. Whidby and 
‘Mr. Reanie, the length of thé work was 





to be 1,700 yards, or nearly a mile, extend- 
ing across the middle of the Sound, from 
east to west, and leaving an entrance at 
each end ; the centre part was to be 1,000 
yards jn a straight line, and 350 yards at 
each end to be bent towards the north, at 
an angle of 104° with the centre part. 
The breadth at the bottom was not to be 
less than about 250 feet, where the water 
was 30 feet deep, and 10 yards towards the 
summit at the height of 10 feet above low- 
water-mark, or 40 feet from the .bottom. 
The work was to be commenced at the 
centre. This plan, as faras I could learn 
on the spot, has been strictly adhered to ; 
except that the dimensions as given me are 
greater than those above stated. At this 
time, (July 1821,) the foundation of the 
whole fabric is laid to the extent of nearly 
a mile; the width at the base is 400 feet, 
(see section B———B.) and gradually dimi- 
nishes to 48 feet, a little above high-water- 
mark ; having a smooth walk or pathway, 
full 6 feet wide from end to end. This 
finish, or causeway, is composed of very . 
large blocks of stone, many of them up-— 
wards of 10. tons weight each.’ Towards 
the middle of the Breakwater, a small jetty 
is carried out on both sides for the purpose 
of enabling boats to land in any. weather. 
About. 1,000 yards are completed, and 
two million tons of stone have been already 
used. The stones now employed weigh ~ 
upon an average from 5 to 10 tons; none of 
small dimensions are used. At the com- 
mencement of the work, I understand that 
some hundred thousand tons of stones of 
one ton each were used. The stone is, 
Devonshire marble, very hard and compact, 
showing colours in spots or small veins of 
black, white, and red ; it is susceptible of a 
good polish, and is well adapted for chim- 
ney-pieces and other ornamental works. 
The quarry is situated up Catwater, near the ’ 
mouth ofthe Plym. The rock, at the water's 
edge, is 25 feet high, and it rises to about 75 
feet on the highest part. The government 
gave ten thousand pounds to the Duke of 
ford for, an extent of 20 to 25 acres, 
of which 8 acres have been cut away and 
employed. ‘ The various contrivances for 
obtaining those enormous masses by blowing 
up the rock, for conveying them to the water- 














them to the Breakwater, as well as for pla- 
cing them with care in their oon ged sare 
reftect the highest credit on the skill of the 
engineers, and give the attentive observer a 
‘striking example of the wonders that may be 
effected by the aidof machinery. Besides the 
construction of the Breakwater, it has been 
deemed advisable to remove several rocks at 
the botton of the sea, which might injure 
wessels that happened to anchor over them 
‘at high water. But, many of them being 36 
feet below the surface, it has been necessary 
to e the diving-bell.. That here em- 
ployed is 6 feet long, 5 wide, and 7 high; 
composed of strong wrought iron, with 
shelves inside for the workmen’s tools, &c. 
Two men generally go down together, the 
machine being lowered over the rock intend- 
ed_to be levelled. They use hammers and 
viks to break the rock, and put the frag- 
ments into eanyas bags. The men remain 
two hours below water, when they are re- 
lieved by two others, They receive two 
shillings daily wages, and eighteen-pence for 
every turn that they are below water. Some 
of the rocks at the ; 
been lowered 9 feet, and made level with 
the surrrounding ground. 

-P. §—Another work of great utility is in 
progress in the neighbourhood of Plymouth 
—<A jetty or pier is constructing in Bove- 
sand Bay, for the purpose of watering the 
ships of war without taking ont their casks. 
The ships ape to. be brought alongside the 


pier, and to receive their water by means of | 


ipes from a fine spring; the casks having 
a0 sent on board empty are filled by 
means. ef a hose; which arrangement will 
save a great deal of time, trouble, and ex- 
pense. I have been informed that in time 
of wat, when a fleet came for fresh water and 
no time was to be lost, the expense of get- 
tipg water on board. in the usual way: has 
amounted to a guinea per gallon, 
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TO HELEN R. 

Warurn the shade of yonder groye, 

Fair Helen rear’d her bine bow’r, 
And ery | hop’d, unseared by Love, 

Would flit away each tranquil hour ; 
Her moments flew, unchas’d by care, 

And calm she dwelt:in and pleasure, 
While still, that Love jd not stray there, 

Was Helen’s bosom’s cherish’d treasure. 


One day, the God, within the wood, _. 

‘Had rov’d, with nature’s sweets enchanted, 
To where fair Helen’s bower stood, 

By fancy sketcli’d, and beauty planted. 
He gaz’d entranc’d, as light the latch 

- He silly rais’d toibeg admission, . 
Waited her, dark blue to catch, 

Then lowly proffer’d his petition :— 

“A feeble boy, alas! am I, 
“No parent’s tender care|is mine, 


“ Pve mise’d the wood-path here hard by, 
“ Pve Jost my honie,.and stray’d te thine ; 
“Vm weary too, think on my lot, 


x Mithena Shinn eid ae! I pene 
“Then, oh! : receive me in thy cot, 


ittom.of the Sound have |: 









Then kindly : eee Aa pent 

; r morrow : 
And, oh! the wren toon Eenav'd - . 
The heart that strove to soothe his sorrow 
While, simple maid ! too late she found, 

Go where she may, there Love would wander ; 
And not a spot, tho’ fairy ground 

Could keep 









her soul and his eonnder. 
c. 0. ¢. 





Air—“ There was an old woman—”?’ 
To Fancy’s bright visions my youth had been 


given, 
Fondly I gaz’d while the sorceress smil’d, 
As powerless as down on the zephyr’s breath 
driven, 
Was my rapt soul by her magic beguil’d ; 
She sought me, she taught me, and sweet is her 
ore, 
As tremulous murmur of waves on the shore, 
Or song of the young birds, when winter is o’er, 
And — their matins untutor’d and 
wild. 
When the Sun sinks at eve, less bright is the 
' gleaming, ; 
That points for a moment his pathway to rest, 
Than the forms she reveals in her votary’s 
dreaming, , [west : 
But, ah! they’re as fleet as the hues of the 
Then aid me, persuade me, kind Reason, and 
tell, ' [spell ; 
By what counsel my spirit may ’scape from her 
Tho? *twill droop, in its freedom accustom’d to 


e 
*Mid those regions of beauty, enchanted and 
. blest. 


And, oh! could we stay her bright visions for 
“ ever, ‘flight ? 
Who'd break the delusion that hangs on their 

But those fabrics of air a rude breath may dis- 

sever, [night. 

And leave all around us in darkness and 
Then Reason, my treason I own to-thy reign; 

Can’st thou take back a rebel, in mercy, and 


Pursuing a meteor dazzling and a 
co, . R. 
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Wine and Walnuts ; 
OR, AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 


By a Cockney Greybeard. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Old London-bridge ; with portraits of some 
of its Inhabitants. 

Havene incidentally. mentioned, in a 
former chapter, the old book-shop on Lon- 
don-bridge, I will endeavour to call to re- 
collection some of the scenes that occurred 
on that-ancient passage over the more an- 
cient Thames, as I have heard them related 
by old 
well remember the darkness and narrow- 
‘| ness of the street, a at the openings, 

being only twenty feet’ wide; with the 


ing a tolerable s 
of old London,” 


« “ Sure 


cimen of the appearance 
fore the great fire of 1666. 





ir engines carts were invented,” says 


eign 
Thy sunbeams of truth to the truant, who’s seen | 


Dr. Monsey and others. First, I 


houses Projecting story above story, afford-_ 


r ancestors contrived your nar-. 
row streets in the days of wheel-barrows, hetore 


«oe 9 we 


¥et, what a spacious 


to: what' it must have been, when ow 


’Hans Holbein, principal painter to-He 
$ residen m4 


the. Eighth, took up his ce there, 
being convenient to his reyal patron’s palace, 
at the Tower. For on None-3uch® house, in 
which it is not improbable this ingenious 
artist studied, was an inscription, notifying, 
over an arch looking to the north,—“ Anno 
MDCLXXXV ET PRIMO JACOBI SECUND. R. 
THIS STREET. WAS OPENED AND ENLARGED 
FROM XII—to the wipTH of xx Foot. Sir 
JAMES SMITH, KNT. LD MAYOR.”—Above 
which were the arms of the Queen, (Fliza- 
beth,) and on the south side of this build- 
ing, also over the arch, the arms of England 
and France, quarterly, supported by the 
lion and dragon, as a centre piece to the 
shield and cross of St. George; and the 
arms of the City of London, carved in 
stone in the reign of Queen ‘Elizabeth. 
There were also two sun-dials on this curious 
building, on one of which was the motto— 
TIME and TIDE stay for No maN. There 
were two other. arches, south and north of 
None-such, that next’ Southwark had a 
strong portcullis, and so late as the reign 
of George II. its roof was a complete Gol- 
gotha, exhibiting the dreadful spectacle of 
twenty-one human heads on iron pikes, 
with ‘their goary loeks streaming with every 
wind. 

On this bridge resided certain worthies, 
who have made some figure in history, meu 





as you walk, you need wmbrellas of tiles to in- 
tercept the sun? or, are your shambles so 
émpty, that you are afraid to take in fresh air 
lest it should sharpen your stomachs ? Oh the 
goodly landseape of Oup Fisu-strerr! which, 
had it not the ill-luck to be crooked, was nar- 
row enough to have been your founder’s per- 
p orga and where the gatrets are so made, 

at opposite neighbours may shake bands 
without stirring from home. * * * * Here 
stands one (house) that aims to be a palace, 
and next it another that professes to be a ho-~ 
vel; here a giant, and there a dwarf ; hereslen- 
der, and there broad ; all most.admirably dif- 
ferent in their faces,.as well as in their height 
and bulk. I defy a Londoner to show me one 
house like another. Such was the narrowness 
of many of the streets right and left of Fleet- 
street, Cheapside, and Cornhill, that a pas- 
senger could only see the sky by crossing te 
look up from the middle of the road.”’ 

* None-such house was framed entirely of 
wood, in Holland, and when placed on the 
bridge was completed without the use of a 
single nail. The old street on the bri was 
about twenty feet wide, clear of the s 
which projected partly over the Thames, near- 
ly hiding the small Gothic arches beneath. 
These houses were twenty-seven feet from the 
front to the back, on each -side, ogy | the 
whole street about seventy-four feet. There 
was an ancient chapel towards the centre, 
we ornamented with Gothic, and another 
building, upon an arch equally rich; these 
were Gothic buildings. Hollar has Jeft us cor- 
rect views of these, and of the whole of that 
highly picturesque structure. London-bridge 
escaped the great conflagration of 1666. Scott 
madea very interesting picture of this aneicat 
bridge, from which there is a Naty a short 
time before the houses were pulled down, and 
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an, old author. ““ Is-your climate so Aot; that, 


the arches widenéd as »pear at present. 
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renowned for their ingenjous works, and 
others whose sphere of notoriety was. cir- 
eumscribed to the gossiping smokers at the 
Gun, or Dark-house-lane, or the Shades be- 
neath Fishmongers’-hall. First, Holbein,‘ 
who under the auspices of King Henry 
VIII. may be said to have given birth to the 
art of painting in this country. And here 
the imagination may draw the ancient 
triumvirate the painter, and his illustrious 
friends, Erasmus¢ and Sir Thomas More,‘ 
drinking their sack, and indulging in wit 





* Lord Orferd mentions in his Anecdotes of 
Painting, that the father of the lord treasurer 
Oxford, passing over London-bridge,. took 
shelter from a shower of rain, in asilyersmith’s 
shop; when in conversation with the shopkeeer 
he discovered a picture of Holbein, his wife and 
family, painted by that illustrious man, who re- 
sided in that house. He bargained for the 
picture, and was to have it for a hundred 
pounds, The silversmith begged to retain it 
for ashort time toshow tosome friends ; but, 
unfortunately, the great fire happened imme- 
diately after, and, in the general confusion, the 
picture was destroyed. 

4 It was at the instance of Erasmus that Hans 
Holbein first came to try his fortune in Eng- 
land, and congeniality of disposition maintained 
a lasting friendship between the humourists. 
It was some time before the painter was ho- 
noured by the notice of king Henry. He was 
introduced by Erasmus to Sir Thomas, and 
lived in his house at Chelsea, where he was 
treated as one of the family, by the enlightened 
and facetious lord chancellor.. 1t was there he 
first obtained the royal netice,: as the king fre- 
quently paid Sir Thomas. a visit at Chelsea. 
“Who painted those fine likenesses of your 
family,” said the king, looking at the pictures 
ans Holbein,” said Sir 
Thomas, “ and he is in the house, your high- 
ness.” “Let me see him,” said the king. 
Front this time he became a favourite, and at 
once was on the road to fortune and-to fame, 
Surely no wits in latter times were more origi- 
nal or more playful than these. Erasmus, dur- 
ing the eventful period of the Reformation, gave 
not into the unchristian asperities of either 
party, but maintained his cheerfulness, amidst 

18 piety, and served the holy cause against 
Rome, more ‘than many of its most -zealous 
advocates. 

© The invincible wit and humour of Sir Tho-. 
mas More, to which Crispin alludes in his 
rhymes, accompanied the ill-fated ¢hancellor 
to the block. When he was first committed to 
the Tower, the gentleman-porter denianded his 
fee ; “What is it?” said the illustrious pri- 
soner; “ Your upper garment, Sir Thomas;” 
“ Very well, friend, here, take it,” giving his 
cap. “ My fee is the cloak, sir.” “ Is not the 
cap the 7 garment, man? well, well,” he 
added, “let us compound the matter,” offer- 
ing him a handful of angels (golden coin). A 
knight present kindly observed, he was glad to 
see him so well provided ; “ Yes,” replied Sir 
Thomas, “ I love to have my best friends, the 
aagels about me.” After being close prisoner 


* forsome time, he was deprived of his books ; 


he met this evil with his usual humour, and 
closed all his windows; “ Why do you thus ?? 
quoth the warder ; “Ix it not time to shut up 


shop,” said he, “when all the wares are gone?” 


On the point of his decapitati 

J f pitation, the execu- 
toner prayed his forgiveness. “ Forgive thee, 
man ! why, thou hast done me no injury ! but, 
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and meyriment, of a fine evening, with the 
lattice open, enjoying the air from the 
Thames. It was here, tod, resided the gal- 
lant youth, who founded the noble family, of 
whom the kind Duke of Leeds was prone 
to boast. “ I had the honor of dining with 
one peer,” said the facetious Dr. Monsey, 
“ who was not ashamed of his origin, who 
indulged not in that common weakness, 
which sets up blood above desert.” “ My 
family” said the duke, “ deduces its origin 
from Jack Osborn, the shop-boy of a pin- 
maker on London-bridge, in the reign of 
one of the Henries. The only daughter of 
his master fell from a window into the 
Thames; the lad saw her situation, and 
rescued her. Some years after, the young 
lady had many noble suitors; but, Jack won 
her,” said the old citizen, “ and he shall 
wear her.” ~ 

Master John Bunyan, one of your Heaven- 
born geniuses, some time resided on London- 
bridge. This om tinker was @ truly 
worthy wight, first mending his own morals, 
he becamé a zealous mender of the manners 
of his age. ‘John was a soldier for Crom- 
well, and being numbered for a centinel, 
one’ of the saints offered to take his guard, 
“ This was a christian act,” said John, “ for 
it was in a moment of peril. The r 
fellow was shot by a musket bullet. Had 
Providence drilled such a hole in my carnal 
kettle, it had been past my mending.” 

Master Abel, the great importer of wines, 
was another of the marvels of Old London- 
bridge; he set up a sign, “Thank God I 
am Abel,” quoth the wag, and had in front 
of his house the sign of a Bell. 

Monamy, the marine painter, some of 
whose -pictures were scarcely inferior to 
Vandevelde’s, served his apprenticeship on 
London-bridge, and exhibited his works in 
the window of’his shop, to the delight of 
the sons of Neptune, men and boys, who 
were seen in crowds gazing at his wondrous 
art. Dominic Serres,’ another painter, dis- 
tinguished for his talent in the same depart- 
ment, also resided on this memorable bridge. 
These have left a name. 

One, whose fame was noised for a time, 
is now forgotten, but even he must be saved 
from utter oblivion, by a notice in my 
strange book, poor lively Crispin Tucker ; 
surely he that had roused the angerof Pope, 
by his waggery, and excited the approving 
smile of Swift, by his unlettered wit, is 
not beneath the record of my pen. 

Crispin had the half of a shop, on the 
east side under the southern gate ; it was 
partitioned off, and there he held conclave, 





f Dominic Serres, a native of Holland, came 
here a prisoner of war; he wasa sailor. His 
majesty, George II. allowed him his parole and 
patronised his talents. Serres resided in St. 
George’s-row, on the Uxbridge road, near 
Tyburn. Grateful for this royal munificence, the 
worthy painter hoisted the English flag when 
he knew the king was passing the Knights- 
bridge-road to or from Windsor. His late 
majesty used to look. out for the flag, and fre- 
quently observed, “There is honest Dominic’s 
signal flying.”’ Serrea‘ became a royal acade- 
mician at Somerset House, was elected librarian 





as for my neck, it is so short, tha y 
no credit in cutting it = at you will have 


of that Institution, and had the honour of being 
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and was an oracle of politics and literature. 
/He was not only a humble merchant in 
books, but a writer for hire, and drove on 
a thriving trade. . 
me talents were multifarious; he com- 
sermons, epithalamiums, epitaphs, 
ae sonnets, eink Pa pis. 
men, letters for those who could not write, 
and was general corrector for many of 
those who could, or who tried their hands 
at least, having an itching for that delectable 
art. But Crispin, over and above these 
useful callings, had another faculty, not 
uite so moral, in which he sometimes in- 
d, namely, scribbling in the style of 
his betters, and setting their names to his 
lucubrations. .At this roguery some wete 
protie to laugh, whilst some looked grave 
upon the frolic, and relished not the joke. 
It has been said that. Bolingbroke* and 
Pope never condescended to laugh. This, 
like many genéral assertions, was only ge- 
nerally trae. My Lord might have never 
departed from this frumpishness, but the 
great bard of Twickenham certainly once 
was seen to elevate the corners of his lips 
above a smile, and that at Crispin Tucker’s 
muse. : 

“ So that mad-cap on London-bridge ‘has 
been making free with your name again,” 
said Dr. Arbuthnot to Pope, one morning at 
Button’s Coffee-house, as he held a small 
folio paper, with three engraved heads 
thereon, in a style bad enough to be sure, 
with: accompanying verses much upon a 
par with the prints. “ Here, Pope,’ said 
the facetious doctor, “I have just picked 
up this coming oyer the bridge. Tere are 
three portraits of your particular ‘friends, 
at sixpence a piece ;—and first (reading 
aloud) is John Milton, born in Bre ab-sireet ; 
secondly, Sir Thoma’ ‘More, born in Mirk- 
street ; and thirdly, Abraham Cowley, born 
in FLret-street;—ah! three such boys as 
we may not meét again, the Lord knows 
when, or the Lord knows where!” “ Pish!” 
said Pope, pushing the paper away with his 
elbow, for he was treading a pamphlet, as 
the Doctor endeavoured to obtrude it upon 
his notice. ‘ Oh, Sandy, Sandy!” said Ar- 
buthnot, shaking his head ‘and ‘laughing, 
“ thou art growing a sour cheild.” “ You 
know, Doctor,, I abhor Caricatura,” said 
Pope, not deigning to turn his head.’ “Faith, 
man!” said Arbuthnot, “ you may pish, 
but these are no caricatures; they are par- 
traits, and not badly stamped. What think 





& It is asserted by many contemporaries of 
these great men, that breke and Pope 
never laughed. The dean of St. Patrick was 
to these sober-sided gentlemen, what Foote 
was once:to Dr. Johnson, superior to such un- 
bending pompesity, Swift once, ‘on his.way to 
town, not far distant, (speaking from. reeollec- 
tion,) when lord Bolingbroke seeing him, stop- 
ed his carriage and spoke tothe dean, who 
nad his head out of :the window of the coach:in 
which he travelled. Swift, bent ween his game, 
took no: notice of his lordship, which certainly 
was very rude, “I sal we Row,’ said he. 
The wager was, on which side of thé road were 
the greatest number of old; and .cats. 
Lord Bolingbroke, highly offended, expressed 
his displeasure with resentment, and 





appointed Marine Painter to King George III. 


desired his coachma. to proceéd, 
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you, friend Richardson? * see !—they are 


oe br a Sethe — ill nos a at 
wickenham.” ‘ Why, Doctor,” said 
Richardson with great formality, “ that of 
_ Mister. Abraham Cowley ‘is like, judging 
from the picture which I remember to have 
‘seen at ‘my Lord Clarendon’s. Mister 
Milton—ah, I ought to know ‘something of 
. him—let me think ; in my notes thete is a 
mention of a bust that was made when he 
was at Paris with Hugo Grotius; I recol- 
lect the sculptor saying, that by the struc- 
ture of his eye, he would not be blessed 
with the use of that wonderful organ, if God 
should spare’"——— “ Fiddlestick with his 
eye,” said Arbuthnot,’ “ is it not very like,” 
looking significantly, and wishing to put an 
_end to his prosing. “Oh! certainly, cer- 
tainly, by all means,” said the mild Rich- 
ardson, “ a comely likeness enough, bating 
that it has not that serene brow, so sym- 
bolic of lofty inspiration, and superna- 
tural”———. “ Fiddle-faddle,” said Arbuthnot. 
« Fiddle-faddle ! Doctor,” said Richardson; 
 T cannot look upon even this base imita- 
tion of his indescribably sublime”—— 
“ Nonsense,” said old Arbuthnot, impatient 
of his dullness, in not joining the joke in- 
tended against Pope; “ well, is thi like,” 
assing over the sublime blind bard, for 
ear of another apostrophizing; ‘“ is not 
that the very spit of old More,” nudgin 
him to ‘be quick in his decision. “ Oh 
‘that is the great Sir Thomas—yes,” pulling 
a piece of shamoy leather from his pocket 
‘to wipe his spectacles; “ aye — yes, yes, 
Doctor, aye’; his is one of those faces whose 
lineaments are so intensely etched by the 
‘hand Divine” “ That any fool may copy 
iit,” were again the impatient tor. 
* No! forbid,” said Richardson; “ 
am almost shocked to hear so unguarded a 
sentiment from a gentleman deeply skilled 
in the lofty science of phisiology, and one 
an the habit of contemplating Nature in her 
inmost” “ Crinkum-crankums,” said the 
Doctor. “ Zounds, Jonathan, you have no 
more perception than a sleepy old nurse. 
Here, Bentley,* what do you say of it.” 
‘“ Faith, they are no bad resemblances, I 
should think; as for old Sir Thomas, in his 
ssquare cap, that rogue Hogarth, I am told, 





* Jonathan Richardson, tiie portrait painter, 
awho not only wrate on the art, but also an ela- 
boraté treatise.on the Paradise Lost. He was 
always’ talking of this latter work, and his ex- 

chiki ; andit was on this occasion 
Hogarth struck out that ludicrous caricature of 
Old Jonathan peeping through his son, with a 
rtelescope, at the ancient classics : “ J know that 
my eye isno eye at all; I must to my 
telescope ; my son is my telescope, (said the fond 
old man,) “ae his help I read the learned 
languages.” Richardson was a pious, mild, 
formal man. ] 


‘ be Seay Boe gyre was so great a 
-wit, and so addieted to drolling, that Po 

t him superior in humour even to Swift. 
His Martinus Scriblerus, may be adduced as 
an instance of his playful talent; his poem 
Know Thy: exalted .sentiments and 


ty. 
* Dr. ‘Richard , the learned com- 
mentator of Milton, and one. of the best critics 


will give “him identity with half a dozen 
scratches of ‘his pen.” “ Hogarth!”! said 
Pope, “ his’ resgmblantes ‘are finished by 
the disturbed imaginations of his admirers. 
They are sorry connoisseurs who can ad- 
mire an ape as the image of man. I have 
no patience with such mummery,” never 
casting his eye from off the pamphlet; “TI 
have an abhorrence of these prostitutions 
of talent; [abominate personal caricatura.” 
“ The devil you do,” said Swift, who sat in 
a neighbouring box, when getting up, turn- 
ing the flaps of his coat over his arms, and 
straddling with his back to the fire, where 
he mumbled, nodding his head to the mea- 
sure, and loud enough for Pope to hear— 
“ Close to those walls where Folly holds her 
throne, [down ; 
And laughs to think Monroe would take her 
ea ~! ad the gates, by his famed father’s 


Great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers stand.” 


Pope smiled, and turning to Bentley, said, 
“ T do not think this at all out of charac- 
ter.” Swift proceeded— 
“ How, with less reading than make felons 

*scape, 

Less human genius than God gives an ape, 

e e € . * e * 
And, lo! her bird (a monster of a fowl, 
Something betwixt an Heideggre™ and owl.)” 

Well,” added Pope, who paid attention 
to this last quotation, “ that is not a cari- 
catura; I would appeal to any one wha 
knows the party.” “ Perhaps not the up- 
start blockhead,” said Swit This acqui- 
escence was: received with obvious com- 
placency by Pope. “ But Bet me havea 
sight of this curious print of your’s, doctor,” 
said the dean; “ though I am no judge of 
art, I can tell if a thing be like or not, and 
so make one in the controversy. Oh! I 
love controversy!” when, casting his eye 
upon the heads, holding the paper before 
him at arms’ length, and assuming a very 
Frave connoisseur-like sort of air, “ Humph! 

have seen worse caricatures than these; 
yes, worse by far, begrim’d and bedevil’d 

y a pupil more illustrious than his master ; 





" Hogarth had introduced Pope, in his cari- 
cature of the South Sea Bubble. He who had 
used the satiric scourge so unmercifully, was 
not very forgiving when a similar weapon was 
even shaken at himself. Possibly Swift secretly 
enjoyed this cut at Pope. That he held Ho- 

2 in estimation, is evident, from the fol- 
lowing lines which he wrote :— 

, “ How I want thee, humourous Hogart !* 
Thou, I hear, a pleasant art! 
Were but you and I acquainted, 
Every monster should be painted ; 
You should try your comes tools, 
On this odious group of fools ; 
Draw the beasts as I describe them ; 
From their features, while I gibe them ; 
Draw them like, for 


Draw them so, that we may trace 

All the soul in every face.” 
“ Heideggre, master of the revels to king 
George the Second, was proverbial for the 
ugliness of his visage. Pope’s burlesque com- 


the children o 
Cibber’s vanity and 
geatice of the wits upon his laurelled head. 


parison, thus vee to Cibber, was grateful to. 
Thespis among many others. 
ce drew the ven- 
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aye? what say you, my worthy namesake,” 
(addressing himself to Jonathan Richardson:) 
' Bless me! is that possible!’ said the 
artless painter; “ you surely cannot be in 
rearnest, Mister Dean; one never knows 
how to take you.” “ I’faith, I am serious;” 
said Swift. “ And who might the parties 
be, if I may be so bold,” said Richardson. 
Swift, looking archly over his shoulder, at a 
particular person, answered in a loud whis- 
per, “ Ask Pope!!”= No one dared to 
make so free with the illustrious poet as the 
Dean. 

Swift still held the paper which contained 
the three portraits, under each of which was 
a descriptive verse, written by this whim- 
sical. rhymer of London-bridge. Swift 
conned them over, smiling as he proceeded, 
until he could not suppress a downright 
laugh. “ The comical old fellow! I will 
pay you a visit as sure as I live, though I have 
said I will have no more to do with new ac- 
quaintance. It would be a burning shame 
to leave London and not know you.. Do— 
do read them, Pope.” “ Pshaw! nonsense!” 
said the bard; “ I wish you would let me 
run. through this;” he appeared eager to 
finish the pamphlet. But nothing could 
withhold the Dean when he was pursuing 
his favourite game—humour. “ [ verily 
believe it is your work, but you will not own 
it. Come, then, I will read it for the edi- 
fieation of us. all,” looking round upon the 
company. “ Attention!” said Swift. 
‘ Now, my beloved, this is the true effigy of 
John Milton, born in Breap-street, anno 
Domini, alias. in the year of our Lord,’ 
bowing at the word, ‘one thousaud: six 
hundred and twenty-six.’ 

‘ What else was destined for his Jaurell’d head, 
Milton was never doomed to ask for bread. 
Then let Apollo’s children know that hence! 
Breap is a poet’s right by inheritance.’— 
“Not 80 bad—faith, Master Crispin,” said 
Pope, much amused, “quite epigrammatic.” 
—“ ‘Not so bad,” said Swift, “fie upon you!” 





™ Pope oecasionally amused himself with 
painting,and received instruction from hisfriend 
Jervas, the fashionable painter of the day. Of 
all departments of thfs delightful art, portrait 
painting, perhaps, is the most difficult ; for here 
the effort is directly compared with the proto- 
type. Pope laboured, and made but sorry 
work of it. He, however, was not blind to his 
defects ; and, in a letter to his friend Gray, 
thus s of his progress :—“‘ I have thrown 
away three Dr. Swift’s, each of which was once 
my vanity, two Lady Bridgéwater’s, a Duchess 

Mon e, besides half-a-dozen Earls, and 
one Kris of the Garter. I have crucified 
Christ ove¥ again in effigy, and made a Madona 
as old asher mother, St. Anne. Nay, what is 
more miraculous, I have rivalled St. Luke 
himself in painting, and, as ’tis said, an angel 
came and finished his piece, so you would swear 
the devil put a last hand:to mine, ’tis so. be- 
grimed and smutted. However, I comfort 
myself witha christian reflection, that I have 
not broken the commandment, for my pictures 
are not the likenesses of any thing in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth. Neither will any body adore 
or worship them, except the Indians should get 
a sight of them, who, they tell us, worship 








in that great epoch of literary talent. 


* Hogart was his read name. 


certain idols.purely for their ugliness. 
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And honeyed wit was mingled with his elay.’ 





‘ Vie him scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
‘And bate for arts that caused himself to rise ;” 
Damn with faint praise !?———— 

«“ Fie—fie—fie!” ‘Well, silence, gentle- 
men, friends and neighbours, let us hear 
what he says of Old Sir Thomas :— 


« And though to th’ block, one cruel age before, 
Bluff Harry Tudor doom’d Sir Thomas More; 
Sweet Mixx flowed to him on his natal day, 


“ What think you of this, a 4 illustrious 
friend ?—Is not this original? Yes, [ must 
go and pick acquaintance with this old 
shaver. Now for Master Cowley :— 
* Cowley degraded by that murkey street, 
Where Sen. aps Sinties oe another 
cheat: [ Thought,) 
(His wit more Fieet than their’s —than even 
Distanc’d dull Trade—and bright winged 
Genius caught!’ 
“That is trae enough.—Faith, London may 
boast indeed of such rare birds as these. — 
But hold, let ene speak on this*subject.” 
When reading to himself, he laughed again 
outright. “ Come, come,” said Pepe, “ do 
pray let us hear the rest of this.” “ Patience, 
man! [t is but now that you were going to 
cudgel Arbuthnot, and I know not who be- 
side, for the presumption of mentioning the 
name of this city bard ; and now you are on 
the tenterhooks of eagerness to catch his 
thoughts. But I am not surprised; the 
world has spoiled you child. Now for it 
then :—But, first, a word with you—you 
must promise to go and see this wicked wit.” 
“NotI,” said Pope, “TI have no curiosity.” 
“T thought as much,” said Swift; “so it 
is, two of a trade can never agree. But, to 
proceed—Here are but two more verses, 
and they are delectable.—I see he has about 
as high an opinion of the cits, as we dons 
of the west. One may infer, that they carry 
on a sort of border war, these arch High-tites 
on the bridge, with the P, ites on the 
shore.” “ Tt would not do without a pun,” 
said Arbuthnot. “ Pray do not interrupt 
the mad-cap,” said Pope. “ Well, now for 
it then,” repeated the Dean :— 
“What boots it—London e’er produced such 
‘ wits, 
Since stultus ever were the clod-pole cits. 
Within the Waris, ’tis held as Holy writ, 
“ Turn not the learned page, but turn the spit.” 
Whilst we, who crowded live the Watts outside, 
In tottering houses, o’er the tumbling tide, 
Can boast Peers, Painters, Poets, many a name, 
That give to our OLp Barnes immortal fame !? 
Swift read this with such indescribable 
humour, and accompanied the reading with 
such sly glances at Pope, that he eould not 
resist the impulse that provoked him to 
laugh. “The rogue,” said Pope, “I hear- 
tily forgive him.” “ Yes,” said Swift, “but 
Bolingbroke will never forgive you for un- 


buckling your mouth 
7 emilee : uth so many holes above 


————_—________—— 
Garieties. 





Meworrs of the celebrated persons com- 
posing ‘the Kit Cat Crus, are, we under- 








stand, oh the eve of publication, embel- 
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lished with portraits of the forty-eight 
members of the society. Horace Walpole, 
speaking of this association, says ‘“ they 
were generally mentioned as a set of wits, 
but were in reality the saviours of their 
country.” 

A Sailor’s Story—very st strictly 
true—At Manilla, Patrick O’ Rourk, a ma- 
rine on board the U.S. frigate Congress, 
being tired of living any longer, shot the 
top part of his head off with his own 
musket, (by putting the muzzle in his 
mouth,) and was buried in the mizzen-mast.— 
American Paper. 

Adventure with a Bear.—On the 26th ult. 
ason of Mr. Adam Miller,. of Troy town- 
ship, about 17 years of age, had occasion to 
pass through a piece of wood, which ex- 
tended about four miles. Having pro- 
ceeded about a mile, he discovered at a 
short distance a bear and three cubs, 
Being entirely destitute of weapons of de- 
fence, he tried to frighten them off by 
hallooing, &c. but the old bear immediately 
made towards him, and he sprung for a 
sapling about 10 inches in diameter, and 
free of limbs to the height of 40 feet.—This 
he ascended, and the bear followed ; at the 
height of 10 or 12 feet, she was so near him 
he gave her a kick, and she slipped to the 
bottom. She immediately reascended, while 
he exerted himself to climb beyond her 
reach; but she again overtook him, and as 
he kicked at her, she tore his right foot 
badly, took off his shoe, and again fell to 
the ground. She then followed him up the 
third time, and fell without doing him any 
injury. He had now ascended the saplin 
about 20 feet; but the old bear was soon at 
his heels the fourth time, caught his left 
foot, and both fell together. On reaching 
the ground, the bear started from him about 
a rod, when he recovered and ran. She 
followed 30 or 40 rods and gave up the 
chase, and the young man reached home in 
safety. 

The above particulars were communicated 
by Mr. Miller himself, who is a respectable 
citizen of Troy, in this county.—New York 
Evening Post. 

Preservation of Eggs for three hundred years. 
—In a village, situated near Lake Mag- 
giore, in Italy, it was found necessary, some 
years since, to take down the old wall of 
the vestry of the church of that place, 
which was very ancient. In‘the middle of 
this wall were found three eggs, two of 
which were near each other, and the third 
at a little distance. They were not placed 
in any hole, to which a hen, or other animal, 
could possibly penetrate; but in the midst 
of the wall, which in this place was two 
feet thick, It was remarked, that they were 
laid upon a bed of stones, and surrounded 
and encased with the hardened mortar. 
They had probably been laid there by some 
of the workmen employed in building the 
wall, and enclosed without being perceived ; 
or it might have been a trick which a work- 
man chose to play on one of his compa- 
nions, who had put them in this place. Be 
this as “it. may, at the time of their dis- 
covery curiosity prompted those who were 
present to break one of the eggs imme- 
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diately. ‘This was done ly a servant, who 
stood at some distance, to avoid the danger 
that might have resulted from the infection 
of the egg. They were much surprised to 
find it liquid, with both the yolk and white 
well formed, and the smell and taste natural 
to an egg; in a word, it was fresh, and fit 
for eating, and continued so, after being 
exposed to the air four days. The two 
others were opened eight days afterwards, 
at Milan, ten leagues distant from Lake 
Maggiore. They appeared not so fresh -as 
the former, and rather salty, like an egg a 
week old. The shells had likewise lost 
something of their whiteness. 

Proofs were adduced that, for a period 
of 300 years, nothing had been dune to the 
vestry, of which the wall, containing the 
eggs, made a part, excepting at the top, for 
the pu of repairing the roof. It was 
visited by St.Charles Borromeo, Archbishop 
of Milan, who held meetings there. In the 
same place there was a press for holding 
the decorations and plate belonging to the 
altar; which piece of furniture was made 
on the spot, in the year 1569, and which 
could not have 7 through the present 
small door, and no traces whatever of a 
larger are to be seen. It therefore appears 
that these eggs were preserved for about 
three centuries in this extraordinary situa- 
tion. 
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FMeteorological Journal. 


Aveust, Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday 23. | from 54 to 78 | 30°00 to 29-95 
Wind E. b. N. 4 & 1.—Morning cloudy ; 
the reg of the day generally clear. 
ping 4. treat 53 to. 81 | 29°93 to 29-90 
ind E.b.S. $.—Morning 3 the rest 
of the day generally clear. 
Saturday 25. | from 56 to 80 | 29°90 to 29-88 
Wind E.S.B. 1 & S.W. $.— Clear till 
noon ; the rest of the day- cloudy. 
Sunday 26. | from 53 to. 79 | 29°90 to 30-02 
Wind N. E. }.—Generally cloudy ; a little 
sunshine at times. 

Monday 27. | from 52 to 64 | 30°11 to 30-06 
Wind N. E. } & E. b. N. 2.—Cloudy. 
Tuesday 28. | from 51 to 60 | 29°95 to 29°86 

Wind E.N.E. 2.—Cloudy ; with rain alk 
the afternoon and evening. 
Wednesd. 29. | from 50 to 61 | 29°76 to 20-7} 
_Wind E. b. N. $.—Cloudy, and generally 
raining. 

Rain fallen during the week °425 of an inch. 

On Monday, September 3rd, at 10 ho. 154 
55” in the evening, the Ist satellite of Jupiter 
will immerge into an eclipse. 

On Wednesday, 5th, at 10 ho. 51’ 53” in 
the evening, the 2nd satellite will immerge 
into an eclipse. 

Lat, 51. 37,32. N. Lon. 0.3. 51. W, 

Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS, 
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